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THE SCHOOL AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Some time ago Professor George S. Counts, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, published a pamphlet entitled Dare the School 
Build a New Social Order? Professor Counts boldly and vigorously 
defends the thesis that teachers should reach for power and make 
the school an effective instrument for social direction and control. 
The following paragraphs are quoted from the pamphlet. 

If we may now assume that the child will be imposed upon in some fashion 
by the various elements in his environment, the real question is not whether 
imposition will take place, but rather from what source it will come. If we were 
to answer this question in terms of the past, there could, I think, be but one 
answer: on all genuinely crucial matters the school follows the wishes of the 
groups or classes that actually rule society; on minor matters the school is 
sometimes allowed a certain measure of freedom. But the future may be unlike 
the past. Or perhaps I should say that teachers, if they could increase sufficient- 
ly their stock of courage, intelligence, and vision, might become a social force 
of some magnitude. About this eventuality I am not over sanguine, but a society 
lacking leadership as ours does, might even accept the guidance of teachers. 
Through powerful organizations they might at least reach the public conscience 
and come to exercise a larger measure of control over the schools than hitherto. 
They would then have to assume some responsibility for the more fundamental 
forms of imposition which, according to my argument, cannot be avoided. 
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That the teachers should deliberately reach for power and then make the 
most of their conquest is my firm conviction. To the extent that they are per- 
mitted to fashion the curriculum and the procedures of the school they will 
definitely and positively influence the social attitudes, ideals, and behavior of 
the coming generation. In doing this they should resort to no subterfuge or 
false modesty. They should say neither that they are merely teaching the truth 
nor that they are unwilling to wield power in their own right. The first position 
is false, and the second is a confession of incompetence. It is my observation 
that the men and women who have affected the course of human events are 
those who have not hesitated to use the power that has come to them. Repre- 
senting as they do, not the interests of the moment or of any special class, 
but rather the common and abiding interests of the people, teachers are under 
heavy social obligation to protect and further those interests. In this they 
occupy a relatively unique position in society. Also since the profession should 
embrace scientists and scholars of the highest rank, as well as teachers working 
at all levels of the educational system, it has at its disposal, as no other group, 
the knowledge and wisdom of the ages. It is scarcely thinkable that these men 
and women would ever act as selfishly or bungle as badly as have the so-called 
“practical” men of our generation—the politicians, the financiers, the industrial- 
ists. If all of these facts are taken into account, instead of shunning power, the 
profession should rather seek power and then strive to use that power fully and 
wisely and in the interests of the great masses of the people. 

This brings us to the question of the kind of imposition in which teachers 
should engage, if they had the power. Our obligations, I think, grow out of the 
social situation. We live in troublous times; we live in an age of profound 
change; we live in an age of revolution. Indeed it is highly doubtful whether 
man ever lived in a more eventful period than the present. In order to match 
our epoch we would probably have to go back to the fall of the ancient empires 
or even to that unrecorded age when men first abandoned the natural arts of 
hunting and fishing and trapping and began to experiment with agriculture and 
the settled life. Today we are witnessing the rise of a civilization quite without 
precedent in human history—a civilization founded on science, technology, and 
machinery, possessing the most extraordinary power, and rapidly making of the 
entire world a single great society. Because of forces already released, whether 
in the field of economics, politics, morals, religion, or art, the old molds are being 
broken. And the peoples of the earth are everywhere seething with strange 
ideas and passions. If life were peaceful and quiet and undisturbed by great 
issues, we might with some show of wisdom center our attention on the nature of 
the child. But with the world as it is, we cannot afford for a single instant to 
remove our eyes from the social scene or shift our attention from the peculiar 
needs of the age. 

In this new world that is forming, there is one set of issues which is peculiarly 
fundamental and which is certain to be the center of bitter and prolonged 
struggle. I refer to those issues which may be styled economic. President Butler 
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has well stated the case: “For a generation and more past,” he says, “the 
center of human interest has been moving from the point which it occupied 
for some four hundred years to a new point which it bids fair to occupy for a 
time equally long. The shift in the position of the center of gravity in human 
interest has been from politics to economics; from considerations that had to do 
with forms of government, with the establishment and protection of individual 
liberty, to considerations that have to do with the production, distribution, and 
consumption of wealth.” 


A point of view almost diametrically opposed to that of Professor 
Counts was recently expressed by the Chicago Tribune in its editorial 
columns. 


In the very noteworthy interview granted James O’Donnell Bennett by Pro- 
fessor Paul Shorey of the University of Chicago that distinguished scholar and 
philosopher expressed the opinion that the outstanding weaknesses of American 
government at this time are “governmental extravagance, the power of organ- 
ized minorities, and the lack of backbone and intelligence in our governing 
representatives.” 

That summary we are convinced could not be bettered. And Professor 
Shorey’s answer to Mr. Bennett’s question, “And the cure?” was even more de- 
serving of attention since it touches a matter less conspicuous in public discus- 
sion. “The cure,” he said, “‘should begin in the schools. I should insist first 
upon the higher training of teachers, and I should forbid all revolutionary propa- 
ganda in the schools and only allow habitual propaganda of the elementary 
fundamentals of law, order, morals, and American constitutional government. 
And I shouldn’t call that propaganda, but training. In other words, I don’t 
think a teacher has a right to inculcate opinions outside his own subject or 
opinions subversive of the existing order. If he wants to do that, he should do 
it somewhere else. If he is hired to teach arithmetic, that gives him no right to 
make propaganda for his own favorite theories. But I would not limit his free- 
dom of speech. I would only ask him to hire a hall.” 

When we have expressed this doctrine, we have been told that we greatly ° 
exaggerate propaganda in the teaching body. But Professor Shorey says: 
‘Many teachers of undergraduates are more and more abusing their privilege 
by imposing personal propaganda upon their students. I have heard eminent 
professors of history declare frankly in conversation that their only interest in 
the teaching of the subject was in its use for the inculcation of radical social and 
economic theories.” 

The line between teaching and propagandism is, of course, a difficult one to 
maintain, for teachers after all are human and it is human to wish to impress 
one’s own convictions upon others. Nevertheless, it is a line which ought to be 
jealously maintained. There is in the United States a free forum of public 
discussion which every true believer in American principles of free government 
and social progress would jealously guard, but in the instruction of schools, 
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which has to do with youth in its formative stage, the right of youth to freedom 
of choice and development is superior to the right of individual expression by 
the teacher as an individual. The teacher’s freedom of utterance is properly 
limited by his professional function and duty. 

This is not an issue we can afford to shirk. Professor Dodd has recently re- 
minded us of the ill effects of the imposition of official dogmas and doctrines, 
political propaganda, that is, upon the universities of Prussia prior to the great 
war. But a corresponding evil is the imposition upon students of the doctrines 
held by radical teachers. In the one case a ruling caste, Professor Dodd argues, 
was intrenched in authority and healthy criticism suppressed. In the latter case 
a system of government and a social or economic order may be disintegrated 
unofficially by the imposition upon inexperienced youth of the opinions of adult 
teachers who are hostile critics of the prevailing system. To us who cherish that 
system the latter result seems fully as deplorable as the former, and, apart from 
the question of systems, the error is the same. 

We think Professor Shorey gives the proper limits of elementary training or 
instruction when he says that it should be confined to the fundamentals of law, 
order, morals, and the American Constitution. In the more advanced schooling 
there should be full and free instruction in all the theories of government, 
economics, and social order. Students have a right, and it is a supreme right, 
to know what is being thought and done in the world, but this implies freedom 
from propaganda, from the sort of imposition which the historians quoted by 
Professor Shorey indulged in. Such teachers are not merely exercising, they are 
abusing, academic freedom. 

But apart from questions of general principle in public instruction, we must 
revert to the phenomenon which has impressed Professor Shorey as well as us, 
namely, the considerable prevalence among teachers of what to us seems a lack 
of intelligent appreciation of the American political and social order. We think 
this order has demonstrated enough virtue and accomplished enough good to 
merit a good deal fairer consideration and a good deal more stalwart devotion 
than seems to be found among many instructors of American youth. 


The foregoing quotations raise sharply the issue of the relation of 
the school to the social order. Every student of the history of edu- 
cation is perfectly aware of the fact that in any social order those 
groups in control of political and economic policies have, almost 
without exception, used the school as an instrument to socialize the — 
individual in terms of those policies. The school by its very nature 
tends to become a preservative and conservative influence; its chief 
purpose after all is to give to the youth of each generation a knowl- 
edge and an understanding of the social institutions which they must 
employ and of the social order in which they must live. If social 
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organization is to be preserved, if social institutions are to be per- 
petuated in the life of each new generation, if the social heritage is 
not to be dissipated, the school must be a preservative and conserva- 
tive institution. In its very nature the school cannot be made an 
instrument of sharp social revolution. It is inconceivable that any 
society should support a system of schools with the avowed purpose 
of destroying the fundamental principles upon which that society 
was organized. It is inconceivable, for example, that the schools of 
Russia should be permitted to teach the overthrow of communism 
and the establishment of a capitalistic type of economic organization 
or that the schools of the United States should teach the overthrow 
of capitalism and the establishment of communism. The simple 
fact is that, were it possible to make the school an instrument of 
sharp economic or social revolution, it would not be necessary to do 
so; the revolution would already have been accomplished. 

It is not to beinferred from the foregoing paragraph that the school 
may not and should not be an effective instrument of social direction 
and control. The school both in this country and in Europe is far 
too conservative. When the proper relation of the school to society 
is established, the school will be perfectly free to teach facts and to 
train youth to make a critical, objective evaluation of those facts. 
No institution and no practice, be it political, economic, or social, 
should be sacrosanct; controversial issues, simply because they are 
controversial, should find free discussion in the school. Not the 
nature of the issue but the social and the intellectual maturity of the 
pupil should be the factor which determines whether the issue finds 
a place for free discussion. Freedom to teach the facts and to train 
youth to make a critical evaluation of the facts is all that the school 
has a right to demand of the society which supports it. This freedom 
teachers everywhere should courageously demand. 


A SIGNIFICANT PROGRAM IN RADIO EDUCATION 


The National Advisory Council on Radio in Education was organ- 
ized in 1930 to further the art of radio broadcasting in American 
education. It states its purpose in the following words: “At this 
stage of its history, the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education is attempting to do two things: first, to assemble and 
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disseminate facts about radio in education; second, to induce quali- 
fied educators and authorities in various fields to devise radio pro- 
grams that will be notable contributions to educational broadcast- 
ing.” 

About a year ago the Council inaugurated three series of radio 
lectures at the University of Chicago. Since that time the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, as publisher for the Council, has distributed 
more than 266,734 copies of printed material to accompany the 
various lecture series. This printed material has consisted of lis- 
teners’ handbooks, printed lectures in pamphlet form, and the pro- 
grams of the series. 

Last year’s series of lectures on economics drew a nation-wide 
audience, according to the University of Chicago Press, which re- 
ports that 77,839 listeners’ handbooks and reprints of the lectures 
were distributed. The complete series of thirty talks by as many 
well-known economists was recently printed in a paper-bound book 
by the University of Chicago Press under the title Aspects of the 
Depression. The publication was edited by Felix Morley, of the 
Brookings Institution, who is chairman of the Committee on Eco- 
nomics of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 
The lectures were given under three general heads: “Economic As- 
pects of the Depression,” “Roads to Economic Recovery,” and 
“New Social Responsibilities.”” Among the speakers were Ernest L. 
Bogart, Jane Addams, Harold G. Moulton, Edwin F. Gay, James 
Harvey Rogers, Ernest M. Patterson, Colston E. Warne, and Paul 
H. Douglas. 

Another series last year which attracted a large audience and 
which was widely used in school instruction dealt with psychology. 
The University of Chicago Press reports that 109,037 psychology 
lecture reprints and listeners’ notebooks were distributed on indi- 
vidual requests from listeners. The thirty lectures were organized 
under six general topics: “Psychology Today,” giving a broad view 
of contemporary thought in the field of psychology; “Child Develop- 
ment”; “Our Changing Personalities”; “Animal Behavior”; ‘‘Psy- 
chology of Education”; and “Psychology and Industry.” These lec- 
tures also were recently published in a single volume under the title 
Psychology Today, edited by Walter V. Bingham, chairman of the 
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Committee on Psychology of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education. 

Three new lecture series will go on the air this autumn, two of 
which are planned to be especially suitable for supplementary in- 
struction in high school and college as well as to offer unusual oppor- 
tunities for adult-education groups. These are the series entitled 
“You and Your Government” and the series on ‘Economic Prob- 
lems of Today.” The third series will be on “Labor and the Nation.” 
Men representing various organizations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor will discuss the problems of their respective 
groups. The National Council has not yet decided whether to give a 
second series of psychology broadcasts this autumn and winter. 

The broadcasts on government have been arranged by the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Education and the American 
Political Science Association. The expense of the publication of the 
listeners’ handbook and its distribution is being met by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Any interested person may have a copy with- 
out charge by writing to the University of Chicago Press. The 
handbook contains an outline of each lecture in the series, questions 


for discussion, and a bibliography. The lectures on economics will be 
given by the staff of the Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. 

Schools, adult-education groups, or individuals interested in 
knowing more about these lectures can secure complete programs 
and free supplementary material by writing to the University of 
Chicago Press. 


SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION AS AN ECONOMY MEASURE 


The following statement published in the United States Daily by 
Charles A. Howard, superintendent of public instruction of Oregon, 
describes a type of economy which could be effected very commonly 
throughout the country. 


The greatest ultimate economy without loss of school efficiency lies in the 
reorganization of small school units into larger districts. Such districts should 
be of sufficient size and valuation to provide stability of school administration 
at a reasonable cost. The trend in other states is definitely in the direction of 
larger school districts. The 1931 tax levies for schools in 2,200 school districts 
in Oregon range from less than one mill to forty-nine mills. 

Definite suggestions for economies include the closing of small schools when- 
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ever transportation and tuition can be provided elsewhere at less expense; 
whenever possible two or more adjoining districts merge and support only one 
school; and schools with extra capacity offer their facilities to adjoining small 
schools at reasonable tuition. 

There are nearly six hundred schools in Oregon with an average daily at- 
tendance for the year ranging from only one pupil to ten. Considerable savings 
can be made by closing many such schools and arranging for tuition and trans- 
portation of the pupils to adjoining districts. 

This is not always possible because of distance or poor roads, while many 
small schools are justified even though the cost per pupil is very high. 

The ratio of pupils per teacher should be increased where practicable; small 
school buildings in larger school systems should be closed temporarily when 
pupils can be accommodated in other buildings economically; and the costs of 
transportation, supplies, maintenance, cost of instruction, and equipment 
should be carefully scrutinized for every possible saving. 

It is significant that teachers’ salaries in Oregon are low in comparison with 
adjoining states, and drastic and permanent cuts would result in serious damage 
to Oregon education. It is, therefore, recommended that any necessary salary 
readjustments be made as temporary expedients only and with definite plans 
for ultimately returning to present schedules. 

Several school boards are now offering low tuition to pupils from adjoining 
small schools in districts unable to support a separate school next year. Recent 
reports from county superintendents indicate that many small districts are 


merging with adjoining districts to support only one school at a greatly reduced 
total cost. 


SOURCES OF CITY SCHOOL REVENUE 


The following statement was published in the United States Daily. 


On the city taxpayer rests directly the support of schools, E. M. Foster, 
chief of the Division of Statistics, United States Office of Education, asserts in a 
bulletin on city-school statistics just made public by the Office. 

Only 14 per cent of city revenues come from the state and 5 per cent from the 
county. More than 77 per cent of the school revenue goes for instruction. The 
following additional information was taken from that part of Mr. Foster’s study 
dealing with the source of the city-school dollar. 

Although public education is considered a state function, the burden of sup- 
porting the schools of a city rests directly upon the city taxpayer, irrespective 
of its ability to support schools in comparison with the ability of other cities 
and school districts. Only 14 per cent of the school-revenue receipts for schools 
in cities having a population of 10,000 and more comes from the state, and 5 
per cent from the county. Including 0.9 per cent derived from tuition from other 
civil districts and 0.2 per cent from the federal government for vocational edu- 
cation, 79.9 per cent of the school funds in these cities is derived from local 
sources. 
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In cities of 10,000 population and more the sources of school-revenue receipts 
changed somewhat in relative amounts from 1922 to 1930. Income from the 
federal government for vocational education increased from a little less than 
0.2 per cent to a little more than 0.2 per cent. The state provided only 0.6 per 
cent more in 1930 than in 1922, and the county o.1 more. Tuition from other 
districts increased 0.4 per cent. 

The percentage derived from general property taxes and city appropriations 
for current expenses shows a decrease of almost 5 per cent, while the percentage 
derived from local taxation for debt increased 3.7 per cent. The total propor- 
tion derived from local sources decreased from 81 per cent in 1922 to 79.9 per 
cent in 1930. 

With respect to total income, revenue and non-revenue, the percentage from 
loans and bond sales dropped steadily from 19.9 per cent in 1922 to 9.6 per cent 
in 1928, but in 1930 rose to 12.7 per cent. 

In cities having a population of 10,000 and more, 3.3 per cent of the current 
expenses in 1930 is charged to general control, 77.2 per cent to instruction, 9.6 
per cent to operation, 4.3 per cent to maintenance, 3.1 per cent to auxiliary agen- 
cies, and 2.5 per cent to fixed charges. Of the grand total outlay exclusive of 
bonds, 76.7 per cent is for current expenses, 16.7 per cent for capital outlay, and 
6.6 per cent for interest. 


CLASSIFICATION AND PROMOTION PRACTICES 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The following statement is the summary of a report prepared by 
Leslie L. Chism on the classification and promotion practices in the 
elementary schools in 490 cities with populations of 2,500 to 100,000. 
The cities were selected from all sections of the country. The report 
will later be expanded into a Master’s thesis at the University of 
Chicago. 

CLASSIFICATION AND PROMOTION PRACTICES IN THE ELEMENTARY 


ScHOOLS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN 490 CITIES WITH 


POPULATIONS OF 2,500 TO 100,000 
Percentage of 


choois 

Answerin, 

Sees Affirmativ 

A. Plan of promotion in use 
1. Are promotions made only once a year?............. 55-71 
2. Are promotions made semiannually?............... 40.41 
3. Are promotions made quarterly?................... ©.20 
4. Are promotions made at any time a pupil demonstrates 

his ability to do the work in an advanced group?.... 48.16 


5. Are capable pupils permitted to complete the work of a 
grade and receive promotion in less than the regular 
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Percentage of 
Schools 


Answeri 
Affirmatively 
. Are superior pupils permitted to skip a grade?...... 41.22 
. Are superior pupils advanced more rapidly than the 
average but without skipping a class or grade?...... 35.71 
. Are pupils who fail in one subject required to repeat 
REMMNCNE Gos cicuisa coca s ou ca eee owen Gh cee wien. 8.16 
5) PRE. ooo bas dete tewetaw a see sus 9.39 
b) A GuADIEratAde?, 63656.2.00 seeds in wieahiagunees 1.02 
. Are pupils who complete the work in the eighth grade 
at the close of the first semester admitted to high 
school at the beginning of the second semester?...... 41.43 
Are pupils who complete the work of the sixth grade at 
the close of the first semester admitted to the junior 
high school at the beginning of the second semester? 37.76 
Is an average mark on all subjects taken by a pupil 
POGwTCd FOr GHLOMOLON?,. 5s a5. soe nein cee seees 33-67 
If a pupil received a mark below passing in a given 
subject but has an average mark for all subjects which 
he has taken in his present grade equal to or above that 
required for promotion, is he promoted uncondition- 
BOS 2 Oot see Strut Wa ceuh ealak seas eee un 26.33 
TAO ONMNAGNY ooops e west Sat aesemee sacha: 46.73 
After two successive failures by a pupil in a given 
grade, is promotion made irrespective of the marks 
CAME NY - CROWNS 6.5 4 5 2598 Finwaus.eeediecs Gx dats 54.08 
Please check any of the following items which receive 
consideration at the time promotions are made: 
(5) ROMINA a, oho as io 5 ose’ sare mS Eh Se sexe A 88.78 
Dp ARNE ce or iss ineie oh bse ecan'sne seca eeuene 80.82 
C) MERE GAIOUIONE nose niece a bse ee hus 71.22 
0) SE ATE oo orci n: < ow SSS ss oan RSS 67.55 
e) Personal characteristics or traits................ 67.55 
Are promotions made solely by teachers?........... 12.86 
Are promotions made by teachers and reviewed by 
PRAORENID ip ohn ie shen sO soso es alee See eer 32.45 
Are promotions made by joint action of teachers and 
ETIANE save atcha Ahad Sea AS borer ee Sees 39.80 
B. Method of classifying or grouping pupils 
1. Do you group pupils in homogeneous sections within 
REE RIN  iip)5 Roh Saale sues we bbe Row ae Bern Se 44.08 
2. If so, into how many groups are pupils usually classi- 
fied within each grade? 
Bi) EO MINE 5 ono hanson SBD swear aXe eA 21.63 
Pp IR e550 duatarSancerkenextas Verdier 21.02 
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Percentage of 


001s 
Answerin 
Affirmatively 

3. Are special rooms provided for dull pupils?.......... 27.35 

4. Are special opportunity rooms provided for superior 
PU fd 5 ait hrc NON i calgaeleins RT Said tis i eat IOS 6.94 

s. Are special rooms provided for pupils who are men- 
MBN CPAMAU Oo oc cid aistaseiois + Sorel Seley Faves bas 37-35 
a) Are special teachers provided?.................. 37.14 

6. Are special teachers provided for pupils who are 

Bat of, Siavaie s § aatdisiond daidhagbrstae uid ois! Deis 8.37 
Oe it ak ce hetarnesenhedecneb <nvadene mes od 51.00 
PMMA iS ota oye gic'e 6 a shove Se ere a wiceaaw 10.61 
GB) PHCIOCEEVG EN BPIOCOIN oso. 6 60:8 o's ae. ocassin s dyeners oi. 0.ais 8.57 

7. Is the classification problem within each grade taken 
care of by individualized instruction?............... 44.69 

8. Is the subject matter divided into maximum, average, 
and minimum assignments? .................0e000+ 41.43 

9. Do you employ helping teachers to assist retarded 
TULL) ARRAS SS have eee UO Aer cee eo ea pe 10.20 


C. Basis for classification or grouping of pupils 

1. Is the classification of pupils based on the teacher’s 
estimate of the pupil’s ability to do the work in his 
pre fet ECT 1 A Sa AR A 42.86 

2. Is a pupil’s classification based on the marks or grades 
which he received in his various subjects without an 
additional statement of the teacher’s estimate of his 
ability in general to do the work?.................. 16.55% 

3. Is the basis of classification of a pupil a combination of a 
the marks he received in his various subjects and his 
teacher’s estimate of his ability to do the work in the 


group to which he is assigned?..................... 77.96 hy 
4. Are the results of standardized educational (subject- i 
matter) tests used as the basis of classification?...... 67.55 
5. Are the results of group intelligence tests used as the 
basis of classification of pupils?..................4. 61.84 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


It has long been apparent that education in the rural areas of the 
United States is suffering from a lack of well-trained and well-paid 
supervisory officials. The county superintendency, largely because 
of attitudes toward it established in the early periods of its history, 
has never attracted as able a body of men and women as have 
other administrative and supervisory positions. 
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Two bulletins recently published by the United States Office of 
Education contain a wide range of significant information with 
respect to the county superintendency. The first of these, entitled 
The Legal Status of the County Superintendent (Bulletin Number 7, 
1932), traces the early development of the office, shows the trends 
in the legal prescriptions relative to the county superintendency 
since about 1880, and sets up bases for the evaluation of the present 
legal status of the county superintendent. The second bulletin, en- 
titled The County Superintendent in the United States (Bulletin Num- 
ber 6, 1932), reports a detailed investigation of the present status 
of the office. The following paragraphs are quoted from the conclu- 
sions of the latter report. 


The superintendent’s professional equipment.—With a median educational 
experience of 19.9 years it is evident that the county superintendents, as a 
group, have had sufficient experience in which to become familiar with the work 
of the schools. Likewise they have, as a group, had a reasonable amount of 
experience in teaching in Grades I—XII (9.4 years) and in administration and 
supervision (8.8 years). While it would doubtless be well if a county superin- 
tendent could have experience at all levels of the common-school system, the 
number that are lacking some such experience does not appear to be unduly 
large. Only 18 per cent have not had experience in the first six grades, and only 
6 per cent in Grades VII-XII. 

The training of this officer is, however, not so satisfactory. The median 
training is 7.8 years above the elementary school, with 50 per cent having be- 
tween 6.1 and 8.6 years. While 33 per cent have a Bachelor’s degree, 9 per cent 
a Master’s degree, and 1 per cent a Doctor’s degree, 57 per cent of the whole 
group included in this study have no degree. No one can say how much training 
such an officer should have. Anyone will admit that neither length of training 
nor the possession of academic degrees is a guaranty of professional efficiency. 
The present writer does, however, believe that to secure the cultural background 
and the wide range of professional information needed in dealing with problems 
of teaching, of pupil accounting, of financing, of buildings, of organization, and 
the like, a full four-year college course and, in addition, professional training of 
at least one and, preferably, of two years on the graduate level is essential. We 
know that in most communities of most states principals and high-school teach- 
ers must have a college degree. If the county superintendent who has more or 
less authority (differing widely according to the state) over these school officers 
is to command their respect and confidence, he certainly should not be less than 
their equal in general and professional education. 

Two factors appear to be important as affecting this problem. In the first 
place, attention should be given to the selection of the county superintendent. 
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This will be discussed in the next section. In the second place, training in service 
should, so far as possible, be given. Of the 2,009 superintendents in this study 
only 254 have taken summer-session training during the preceding five-year 
period. Eight hundred and fifty-nine have had no such attendance and, in all 
probability, most of the 896 who gave no information on this point have had 
none. For the 254, the median length of training during the five years was about 
seven weeks, 

Of the entire group only seventy-four had attended a short course. One 
thousand two hundred and twenty-three had had no such attendance, while 
712 gave no data. The median length of this attendance is about six weeks. 
Hence, it would appear that a very small percentage of the county superintend- 
ents are securing training through these means and that six weeks represents 
the usual length of such training... .. 

The method of selection —In twenty-five of the states the county superintend- 
ent is still chosen through popular election. This has generally been considered 
as an important, even a dominant, factor in the status of the office. Our reason- 
ing has been that popular election fails to attract the most able members of 
the profession, because they object to the uncertainties of an election by persons 
who are not fully aware of the requirements of the office; because the term of 
office is short and re-election beyond a second term (in many states, at least) 
not customary regardless of the efficiency of the service rendered; and because 
the political affiliations of the office make it difficult to attack some of the prob- 
lems on a professional basis. 

Tink’s study.—Tink (E. L. Tink, Certain Phases of County Educational 
Organization) undertook to make a factual study of the effect of the method 
of selection upon the county superintendent. 

“Evidence in four states indicates definitely that the appointment system of 
selecting county superintendents as a theory, has been sound and worthy. 
In actual practice this system of selection for the appointive states of Alabama, 
Maryland, and North Carolina is decidedly superior to the elective system in 
Florida. In the appointive states the county superintendency is more of a 
profession, the superintendents are more uniformly qualified, and small counties 
are not discriminated against. This evidence further establishes that for these 
four states the appointive system secures superintendents with better training 
and experience for the same money, holds them longer, keeps them growing 
more professionally, and secures better educational service from them.” 

What our data show.—We have so organized certain parts of our data as to 
show the situation according to the method of selection. These data show clearly 
that, taking the states as a group, appointment by any method gives a larger 
percentage of superintendents who are men; a longer period of training above 
the elementary school; a longer administrative experience; a longer experience 
as county superintendent; a larger salary; a larger percentage who were holding 
an administrative position when first elected as county superintendent; and a 
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somewhat smaller percentage who were holding a non-educational position 
when first selected as county superintendent..... 

These raw data would, then, seem to confirm, for the larger group of states, 
Tink’s judgment made after a study of four states. One must be cautious, how- 
ever, about concluding that the method of selection alone is the cause of the 
superintendent’s status in regard to the factors mentioned above. Salary, for 
example, is controlled in many states by certain legal provisions that do not 
necessarily have any connection with the method of selection. It is also con- 
trolled in part by the general salary level of the state. The sex of the superin- 
tendent is, in turn, likely to be affected by salary and salary limitations. Never- 
theless, it would seem fair to conclude that, taking the states as a whole, a 
grouping of factors desirable in a county superintendent is found more frequent- 
ly when selection is made by appointment than when it is made through popular 
election. 

The salary situation—Among the factors affecting the status of the county 
superintendent, salary must be given an important place. 

Our data show a median salary of $2,312 with 50 per cent receiving between 
$1,827 and $2,931. In two states the median is less than $1,500, while in eighteen 
others it is less than $2,000. In contrast with this median of $2,312, superin- 
tendents of cities with a population of 2,500 to 5,000 received $3,380 in 1926-27; 
those of 5,000 to 10,000 population received $4,026; and those of 10,000 to 30,000 
received $4,765. Elementary-school principals received $1,519 in the villages 
and small towns, $2,319 in cities of 2,500 to 5,000, $2,229 in cities of 5,000 to 
10,000, and $2,250 in cities of 10,000 to 30,000. High-school principals re- 
ceived $2,205 in the villages and small towns, $2,333 in cities of 2,500 to 5,000, 
$2,821 in cities of 5,000 to 10,000, and $3,424 in cities of 10,000 to 30,000. 
In other words, the county superintendents of the United States, taking the 
group as a whole, receive about $800 more than the principals of elementary 
schools in villages and small towns. They receive approximately the same 
salary as high-school principals and superintendents in places of fewer than 5,000 
and as elementary-school principals in places of 2,500 to 30,000 population. 
They receive about $500 less than high-school principals in cities of 5,000 to 
10,000 and about $1,100 less than high-school principals in places of 10,000 to 
30,000. They receive about $1,700 less than the superintendents in cities of 
5,000 to 10,000 and less than one-half that received by superintendents in places 
of 10,000 to 30,000. 

On the other hand, there are encouraging salary conditions in some states. 
In New Jersey each county superintendent is paid $5,000, while in Pennsylvania 
the median is $3,501; in Massachusetts, $3,393; in Connecticut, $3,376; and in 
Ohio, $3,301. 

Even these better salaries are not particularly attractive when one considers 
the financial opportunities in the smaller cities. It is evident, therefore, that 
an improvement in the salary situation of the county superintendent is neces- 
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sary in practically all the states if the rural schools are to attract and hold pro- 
fessional men and women of ability. 


THE TEACHING OF CHILDREN WHO DO NOT SPEAK ENGLISH 


The State Department of Education of California has published 
a bulletin entitled A Guide for Teachers of Beginning Non-English 
Speaking Children. The purpose of the bulletin is to present methods 
and materials which may form the basis of instruction. A good deal 
of concrete instructional material is arranged under such topics as 
the following: speech difficulties, basic speaking vocabulary, vo- 
cabulary alphabetically arranged, methods of presenting language 
through activities, language games, methods of presenting art, 
methods of presenting music, and methods in physical education. 
In the appendixes are given a suggested daily program, a descrip- 
tion of self-directed activities involving no reading, and recom- 
mendations with respect to’ standard classroom equipment and 
supplies. 


A GUIDE TO LEISURE READING FOR UPPER-GRADE PUPILS 


The National Council of Teachers of English has recently pub- 
lished a booklet entitled Leisure Reading: A List for Grades Seven, 
Eight, and Nine. It includes somewhat more than eleven hundred 
titles representing both the traditional classics and the best of con- 
temporary literature. Practically all kinds of writing are included: 
novels and stories; myths, legends, hero tales, and epics; biography; 
history; aviation, adventure, and travel; nature; science and inven- 
tion; fine arts; poetry and plays; and occupations for leisure time. 
Each title is sufficiently annotated to enable the reader to form some 
notion of the content of the book. The methods employed in the 
selection of the various titles are not indicated, but it is asserted 
that the list represents the expert opinion of teachers of English, 
librarians, publishers, and authors throughout the country. The 
booklet may be secured from the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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TRAINING FOR RESEARCH IN THE LIGHT 
OF FIELD REQUIREMENTS: 


DOUGLAS E. SCATES 
Director of School Research, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The provision for regular research work in city school systems 
constitutes one of the newer forms of educational service. Beginning 
just twenty years ago with the establishment of a bureau in Balti- 
more, the movement has spread rapidly until at the present time 150 
cities? have made some definite provision for local research. Three- 
fourths of these cities have organized bureaus, more than half of 
which have been established in the last seven years. It appears that 
the need for local research is being felt generally and that provision 
is being made for it. 

The establishment of local bureaus of research is a characteristic 
of modern times. The directors of many large undertakings have 
come to a realization of the service which research can render and 
have set aside the energies of certain individuals for the intensive 
study of their problems. The research attitude, which has extended 
into all phases of human activity, is doing much to differentiate our 
present modes of living from those of all previous time. Public- 
school systems, in keeping with this spirit, are establishing their own 
centers of research to aid in the continuous problem of maintaining 
adjustment to a rapidly changing world. 

These research bureaus render a variety of forms of service. 
Some of the special forms of service rendered are indicated in the 
titles of the bureaus, such, for example, as ‘Research and Testing.” 
A United States pamphlet lists forty different titles carried by the 
various bureaus.3 A study of the titles and of the stated functions 

t Address delivered at the Educational Conferences conducted on March 14 and 15, 


1932, by the Department of Education of the University of Chicago on the occasion 
of the opening of the Graduate Education Building. 
2 Educational Directory, 1932, pp. 149-52. United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin No. 1, 1932. 
3 Edith A. Wright, Organization and Functions of Research Bureaus in City School 
Systems. United States Office of Education Leaflet No. 2, February, 1931. Pp. 14. 
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of these bureaus makes it clear that in the majority of cases the ener- 
gies of the bureaus are being distributed over a number of forms of 
service, of which research is but one. Apparently administrators 
have felt a general need for help in the more technical aspects of 
education and have established so-called ‘“‘bureaus of research”’ to 
render technical service of a general nature. In fact, one sometimes 
gains the impression that some of these bureaus are devoting their 
entire energy to forms of technical service other than research. 

It may be worth while to attempt to make clear what I refer to as 
research. I endeavor to distinguish between certain forms of tech- 
nical service without restricting the term to what is commonly 
known as “pure research.” Those activities which seek to discover 
only the most general scientific truth and which are carried on for 
no immediate utilitarian purpose may constitute the purest form of 
research, but I am not willing to grant that they constitute the only 
form. I should like to take from pure research the essence of its 
method without being limited to its purpose. On this basis I regard 
research as the unstandardized, scientific study of problems. An in- 
vestigation must be scientific and must involve the element of novel- 
ty in attack if it is to constitute research. It scarcely need be added 
that a problem of sufficient complexity to warrant painstaking study 
is assumed. 

On this basis I should distinguish between research and four other 
types of service commonly rendered by bureaus. In the first place, 
those activities which can be routinized do not constitute research, 
however technical they may be. In this group I should place the 
receiving, summarizing, and compiling of regular reports and also 
the regular administration of a testing program. The ascertaining 
of facts is not in itself research, and, while these processes may be 
involved in research, they do not in themselves constitute research. 
They become research activities only when they form a part of a 
scientific investigation which requires ingenuity in selecting, organ- 
izing, and perhaps modifying known technical procedures in attack- 
ing the problem. 

The second type of service to which I refer is constructive activi- 
ties. These may, and often do, involve research, but the purely pro- 
ductive phases are not research. As examples, I may mention curricu- 
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lum construction, making achievement tests, and working out plans 
and materials for the greater individualization of instruction. While 
the possibilities for research in such fields are unlimited and while the 
constructive work should be based on research findings, distinction 
must be made between the utilization of scientific knowledge and 
contributions to it. Research may give guidance to productive work 
and may test the final product, but the constructive activity in it- 
self belongs to the field of creative and artistic skills rather than to 
science. 

Administrative activities of a more or less special nature consti- 
tute a third group of service activities which are not essentially re- 
search. For example, the research worker may be charged with the 
responsibility of securing publicity for the system, or he may be 
asked to help select teachers, select textbooks, prepare the annual 
budget, or help out in various other ways, either temporarily or 
regularly. A research worker may be able to suggest ways in which 
these processes might be improved through research, but the proc- 
esses obviously do not purport to produce scientific truths. Even the 
administration of a technical enterprise, such as a testing program, 
does not necessarily constitute research. Skill in the organization 
and the adaptation of administrative procedures in order to secure 
desired facts will not, without an accompanying novelty in the 
selection and the adaptation of technical procedures, be acceptable 
as research. Most research involves a certain amount of administra- 
tion, but the administrative phases are not the essential phases. 

The fourth group of service activities is a rather miscellaneous 
group composed of a variety of technical services. Perhaps we may 
think of these under the general term of “reference service.”” I have 
in mind such services as preparing bibliographies or summaries of 
the literature on special topics, advising with principals and teachers 
on the selection and use of tests, editing the publications of the 
system, and writing the superintendent’s annual report. Such activi- 
ties sometimes afford a welcome relief from the strain of research, 
but their real character is apparent. We shall not accede to the 
notion that everything technical is research. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not criticizing any research 
bureau that engages in these activities, for the bureau may have 
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been established for the purpose of rendering just such service. 
Further, the research worker has a certain general obligation as a 
member of the central staff to share in the various specialized ac- 
tivities which cannot be properly provided for through a regular 
assignment of personnel. Again, he will desire to participate in large 
movements which are of concern to those about him, for he must 
keep in touch with the life of the school system and be alert to sug- 
gest ways in which research is of value. For him to engage largely in 
the activities to which I have referred will mean, however, that he 
will not have time for research, and, if his bureau bears the name of 
research, he will sooner or later be held responsible for the fruits of 
research. 

I do not feel that it is any disparagement of other activities to 
point out that they are not research. Neither do I feel that the con- 
cept of research is made narrow by drawing careful distinctions. 
Rather, it is freed from confusion and pettiness. Research cannot 
be routine; it cannot be mechanical; it cannot be unseeing; it cannot 
do things that are easy to do. It must be prepared to delve into the 
most subtle phases of existence and to measure the influence of the 
most elusive of factors. Research calls for the spirit of the explorer, 
who thrills as he presses forward into the unknown; research calls for 
the constructive imagination of the inventor, who conceives of what 
is needed in terms of what is possible; research calls for the skill, 
the acumen, the persistence, and the integrity of those men whom 
the world has come to regard as worthy the name of scientist. It is - 
by such characteristics that research may be known. 

The responsibility for advancing educational science must be 
borne jointly by those who are carrying on research in institutions 
and by those who are engaged in research in the field. Their work 
should be regarded as supplementary rather than as essentially dif- 
ferent. Since both groups of workers are bent on the scientific de- 
scription of limited areas of reality in terms of conditioning factors, 
the one may find it more fitting to generalize, the other to particu- 
larize. The individual in the institution may be somewhat freer in 
his choice of problems, but he will not necessarily choose them from 
a wider range. He may desire to treat them somewhat more general- 
ly, but he will not necessarily treat them more fully. While the re- 
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search of a few institutions is characterized by highly refined labora- 
tory investigations of a fundamental nature, which one will not ex- 
pect to find in the field, it can scarcely be said that one will expect 
to find them in the average university. Research in the field is some- 
what precarious, but the tendency for it to disintegrate into forms 
of general service may not be greater than the tendency for profes- 
sorial production to gravitate to forms of general writing. In either 
situation there are more opportunities than can be exhausted. 
Whether an individual works under the pressure of imminent need 
in the midst of contentious forces in the field or works under the 
stimulation of the beckoning horizons of science in the relative isola- 
tion of institutional laboratories, it is likely that the first, and the 
chief, limitations to research are to be found, not in the external 
conditions, but in the worker himself. 

Perhaps the nature of field research can be made clearer by refer- 
ence to a few problems which are more or less representative. I shall 
draw these largely from my own experience. In Cincinnati we are 
at the present time engaged in a study to ascertain how much our 
salary schedule will cost if it is maintained until it reaches a stabi- 
lized condition. It is possible to arrive at a rough estimate without 
much study, but a rather exact answer is desired, and the procedures 
become complex. Our salary schedule is complicated by three differ- 
ent minimums, ten maximums, and three rates of increase (all of 
which are conditional), and by various other special features intro- 
duced here and there. In making a prediction, we wish to utilize as 
fully as possible our four years of experience with the schedule. 
A study of the possibilities of attack on the problem revealed that 
there were five different methods by which the desired estimate could 
be secured. By gathering a few extra facts, we found it possible to 
use the three of these five methods which were judged to be the best 
and to check the results of one estimate against another. The study 
has extended over the larger portion of a year, and the director has 
had the help of two university students (whose Masters’ theses are 
based on the study), two clerks, and a tabulating-machine operator. 

The foregoing description is representative of statistical studies. 
Many administrative studies are of this character. There are other 
problems, however, in which the data do not exist all ready for copy- 
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ing off and in which the statistical element becomes the lesser phase 
of the work. Last year I was requested to work on the problem of 
whether the board should employ married women teachers or retain 
in its employ women teachers who marry. One of my friends laughed 
at the idea of that as a research problem. My program of work was 
changed to another problem before this study was well under way, 
but I offer this problem as an example of what I regard as a rich 
field for research. If one will study the literature on this subject, 
one will find a large amount of discussion, few facts, and almost 
nothing that could be called research. To attack such a problem, 
one will need a broad understanding of the professional, economic, 
social, psychological, and other aspects. Many years of careful re- 
search could be devoted to this problem, and it may be of more 
significance than we ordinarily think. It is true that in times of 
economic depression the issue might not be settled on the basis of 
research findings; yet research findings might become the basis of an 
established policy which would weather many economic depressions. 

There is considerable room for experimental research in the field 
of methods of instruction. At the present time, however, I should 
place the emphasis on the need for devising ways of measuring the 
more complex learning products. I do not believe that experiments 
in instructional methods can be of great significance at the present 
time because many of the qualities frequently regarded as of great- 
est importance are not reflected adequately in our current measure- 
ments. For example, we can at present scientifically evaluate an 
activity program only in terms of the more formal learning products, 
and yet these products do not constitute the chief claim which the 
method makes for its justification. We measure a personal trait as 
a more or less isolated thing, and yet the significance of a unit of any 
trait in the life of an individual may depend as much on its relation 
to other traits in his response patterns as on the presence or absence 
of this unit under test conditions. Where is the current measuring 
device that adequately registers these delicate organization pat- 
terns? The selection of the basic educational procedures of the fu- 
ture must await the development of measuring techniques sufficient- 
ly refined to reflect the more subtle and complex learning products. 
Problems connected with the social phases of personality develop- 
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ment constitute a very significant group. Consider, for example, the 
apparently simple problem of the desirability of homogeneous group- 
ing. This problem will not find a satisfactory solution until we can 
measure in a refined and valid way the effect on the child of attitudes 
held by his friends, his teachers, and his parents. Do we know, or 
have we at present any way of finding out, what changes are pro- 
duced in the dynamics, the social outlook, and the permanent per- 
sonal reactions of the child when we place him in a situation which 
constantly reminds him of his intellectual stratum? Do we know 
whether we are increasing or reducing the likelihood that he will 
be well adjusted to the conditions of life and will contribute in the 
fullest possible way to the lives of those about him when we train 
him in a social situation where his contacts are largely limited to 
children with similar characteristics? Do we know whether our pres- 
ent bases of sectioning are as satisfactory as some other measure, 
such, for example, as a measure of social age? 

Such problems are essentially practical. The school administra- 
tor faces them daily. He must make some decision on them, and 
he wishes that educational science had an answer that he could ac- 
cept as valid. There is a large question in the minds of many practical 
educators today whether research can ever deal adequately with 
some of the more important issues in education. The answer lies 
in the kind of training given our research men in the coming years. 
If we turn out a corps of young men who are so busy doing things 
that they do not have time to think, we shall not be rendering edu- 
cation a significant service. If we turn out mere technicians who go 
about their work with the expectancy that one day’s activities will 
be much the same as those of the preceding day, we shall get no- 
where. The research men who are to make significant contributions 
to the solution of the perplexing problems of education must be 
trained with a breadth and with a thoroughness that are seldom 
found. 

The training of the research worker cannot be chiefly technical. 
It is true that his technical proficiency should be above question, 
but, without a well-proportioned comprehension of education, his 
techniques may be not only valueless but positively dangerous. 
The large problems of field research are not technical in a narrow 
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sense but grow out of the intricacies of the situation being studied, 
and they make far greater demands on the worker’s familiarity 
with this field than they do on his familiarity with universal tech- 
niques. The research worker can, if necessary, hire a technician just 
as he employs a stenographer, but he cannot intrust to another such 
essential phases of his work as the selection of the factors to be 
studied, the devising of means of indexing these factors, the inter- 
pretation of the findings, and the maintenance of a critical attitude 
throughout the study. It may be desirable for the research worker 
to have command of every technical skill likely to be of service in his 
work, but it is of far greater importance that he be able to organize 
and direct these skills so that they will be most effective in the de- 
velopment of educational science. 

The two outstanding needs of field research workers are, first, a 
sufficient grasp of the fundamental principles of education to guide 
them in carrying on their work and, second, preparation for the prac- 
tical problems of administering their work. These needs were re- 
vealed by a recent study’ in which research workers were asked to in- 
dicate what they considered the significant deficiencies in their train- 
ing. The need for a broad understanding of education would seem to 
call for the training at present offered for the doctorate. One does not 
come to understand the complexities and subtleties of education in 
a short time, and even in three years it may not be possible to do 
much more than gain an appreciation of the growth that must take 
place after the formal training is finished. The courses taken during 
this training should not be concentrated around a single aspect of 
education but should be spread over the whole field and should ex- 
tend into the related fields of psychology, sociology, and economics. 
All the phases of education are related, and any one of them studied 
by itself can be undersiood but partially. A person should avoid 
specializing too early in his training. 

With regard to the need for training in the practical problems of 
carrying on research in the field, I believe our present program could 
be strengthened. This strengthening probably cannot be accom- 
plished through regular course work. The Doctor’s thesis gives high- 


t Ralph W. Tyler, “Training Courses for Research Workers,” Educational Research 
Bulletin (Ohio State University), XI (March 30, 1932), 169-79. 
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ly valuable training along this line. I am not going to suggest that a 
candidate write two theses, but I do wish to suggest the desirability 
of a year of research apprenticeship, preferably under field condi- 
tions, after the thesis has been completed. In this situation the pro- 
spective field worker could take on certain of the fundamental atti- 
tudes and some of the administrative skills that are not commonly 
dealt with in courses. For example, he must learn his proper rela- 
tions to other members of the school system; he must learn that 
his problems are to be selected, not primarily with the thought of 
filling a gap in educational science, but with the thought of produc- 
ing conclusions which are valuable to his school system; and he 
must know that a report in the field written after the style of his 
thesis will not be satisfactory. On the administrative side, he must 
develop the ability to plan a workable attack on problems; he must 
learn to adapt his work on a problem to the given conditions of time 
and expense; and, if he has assistants, he must be able to divide up a 
problem in order that different phases can be worked on by different 
people. A knowledge of certain practical phases of the work may 
make the difference between success and failure when the training 
given is otherwise satisfactory. 

I have heard of men who hold the position of director of research 
in a school system as a means of serving an apprenticeship for ad- 
ministrative work. Frankly, I have no regard for such an arrange- 
ment. These men are obviously not doing research, or their work 
would not be training for administration. They are merely doing 
special tasks of a minor administrative nature, which should not 
bear the name “‘research.’’ When I speak of apprenticeship for re- 
search, I am thinking of men who are so interested in research that 
they cannot give it up, for administration or for anything else. 
Research is not a position to be held for a time; it is a fundamental 
attitude. Once acquired, it will not be parted with lightly. 

The research worker in education has an opportunity to share 
in the significant task of reconstructing social life on the basis of new 
conditions and new insights. The physical sciences, with techniques 
which have been developing for a thousand years, have largely re- 
made the material conditions of life, and we now find ourselves liv- 
ing with old ideas in a new world. The social sciences, with tech- 
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niques which have only recently been discovered, are setting about 
to ascertain and develop the fundamentals of a new culture which 
will be appropriate to present conditions and which will mean for 
all a fuller and richer life. In this process education will not only be f 
active in helping define the new goals of life, but it will bear the chief 4 
responsibility for making known the principles of the new order and : 
for making them effective in daily life. In preparation for this large 
task, education is taking on a new direction and adopting new meth- 
ods. The entire field is vitalized with the spirit of progress. Re- 
search workers are needed to explore the vast possibilities ahead and 

point the way to be followed. The future of civilization rests largely 
with education, and the future of education rests largely with re- 
search. 

He who contemplates entering upon educational research should 
do so with a spirit of service. He works, not for himself, but for hu- 
manity; his cause is the advancement of life. Always on the verge of 
a new truth, the research scientist can scarcely pause for considera- 
tions of self. He sees in his work opportunities and needs which ex- 
tend far beyond the limits of his strength, and he gives of his energies 
freely. Yet he does not work unrewarded. As he reaches out to meet 
the problems that call for solution, he finds many compensations in 
his work. The very passion with which he presses forward imbues 
him with a constant conviction of the sheer worth-whileness of life. 

Grappling constantly with problems which promise a new tomorrow, 

he is freed from the bondage of static routine served by those who 

minister merely to the necessities of life. Each new achievement 

points the way to others just beyond, and he keeps rank with those 

who joy in the steady conquest of man’s perpetual frontier. Slowly 

but surely the margins of knowledge are forced back, the vision 

broadens, and the limits of life are forgotten in the vistas that lead 

indefinitely on. 








A UNIVERSITY’S PROGRAM OF RESEARCH 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION’ 


J. B. EDMONSON 
University of Michigan 


In considering the general topic for this session, “‘Practical Appli- 
cations of the Science of Education,” it occurred to me that an ac- 
count of the most significant recent expansion of the program of 
work at the School of Education at the University of Michigan might 
be used to illustrate an effort to provide for the further application 
of the science of education. In presenting this account, I realize 
that it is concerned with a field in which very notable contributions 
of a pioneer character have already been made by the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago and a field in which it is 
anticipated many more contributions will be made by the staff 
housed in this splendid Graduate Education Building. It is hoped 
that the account of our plans at the University of Michigan may pos- 
sess interest as an example of the efforts made by a state university 
to meet in a fuller measure its responsibilities to the largest unit of 
public instruction—the field of elementary education. 

All will admit that present achievements in the scientific study of 
education have fallen far short of present-day needs. We believe, 
however, that the hope of further progress in our schools lies chiefly 
in careful studies which in their ideals approximate scientific re- 
search. The thoughtful school man believes that the conditions 
which make for sound development physically, mentally, and moral- 
ly on the part of the school child lend themselves to exacting studies. 
Indeed, we now have much evidence that the small sums of money 
which have so far been spent in educational research are yielding 
useful outcomes. Even those most critical of results to date will ad- 

t Address delivered at the Educational Conferences conducted on March 14 and 15, 


1932, by the Department of Education of the University of Chicago on the occasion of 
the opening of the Graduate Education Building. 
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mit willingly that well-trained school people today know much more 
about the development of children than they knew fifteen years ago. 

In former years the teacher-training work at the University of 
Michigan was concerned almost exclusively with the preparation of 
administrators and secondary-school teachers. An important change 
in this policy was prefaced when the University Elementary School 
Building was made possible in 1927 by a grant of funds from the 
legislature of the state of Michigan. The building was completed and 
ready for occupancy in September, 1930. The school was established 
as a part of the School of Education and is one of the two laboratory 
units. 

The building represents a synthesis of the elements that teachers 
and research workers in leading centers have found desirable. 
Unusual provisions have been incorporated for the care of nursery- 
school children, for observation, and for making and studying rec- 
ords. In addition to the usual classrooms and activity rooms, the 
building includes an auditorium, a gymnasium, a science room, an 
art room, and a children’s library, all of which have been made 
exceptionally interesting. These rooms have been equipped with 
appropriate furniture and with conveniences designed to further the 
educational program of the school and to permit a wide flexibility 
of use adaptable to experimental needs. When the school is operat- 
ing at capacity, children between the ages of two and twelve years 
can be accommodated. At present four groups of children between 
the ages of two and a half and six and a half years are in attendance. 
At least one additional age group will be added each year until all 
units through the sixth grade are in operation. The costs of instruc- 
tion and research are at present met jointly by funds from the general 
income of the University and from a grant received from the 
General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. It is a 
sign of a new day in education when the larger universities are willing 
to expend some of their income to support the study of problems 
relating to child life and development. 

The school is not designed to provide practice-teaching facilities 
to students who may be interested in preparing for teaching posi- 
tions. The purposes of the school are, however, well defined. First 
and foremost, it intends to give the children the best possible ele- 
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mentary training according to the most modern educational theories. 
In order successfully to carry out this idea, however, the school 
must, through careful study of the children, determine the best edu- 
cational policy. Those responsible for the policies of the school are 
not committed to any dominating educational theory in the school 
program. They would like to insist that every departure be justified 
by experimental results and educational experience and that each 
experiment should be subject to the checks of scientific appraisal. 
The new school will also furnish a valuable laboratory for the train- 
ing of administrative officers, research workers, supervisors, stu- 
dents, and teachers engaged in research problems dealing with chil- 
dren. Experiments will be made, and various tests of character, in- 
telligence, particular musical or dramatic ability, and the like will 
be given to the children. 

Research has been recognized as a major function of the unit from 
its inception. In our program for research we recognize that the 
modern approaches to the study and education of the child empha- 
size the necessity for, and the desirability of, an integration of all 
branches of knowledge. This point of view is strongly supported by 
Dr. Willard C. Olson, who serves as director of research in the Uni- 
versity Elementary School. In a recent article Dr. Olson wrote: 


The plan for the new unit was conceived from the first as one involving the 
co-operation of those University departments concerned with the growing 


An important part of the program for the school will be the systematic keep- 
ing of records as a background for the interpretation of individual problems and 
as an important source of material for the study of growth and the guidance of 
children. The planning to date has included provision for a schedule of psy- 
chological and medical examinations, anatomical measurements, observations 
of behavior, selected items of medical and social history, dental and anatomical 
records, and schedules of daily sleeping and eating behavior in home and school. 


We realize that much of the research work which will be initiated 
cannot be completed in the one elementary school under our charge. 
We shall need, therefore, the co-operation of a group of men who 
represent some of the more progressive school systems of the state 


t Willard C. Olson, “The Nursery and Elementary School Laboratories of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan,” University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, II (October, 


1930), 4, 6. 
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and who are in close and intimate touch with the studies going for- 
ward in the school. In this way we expect to have the results of our 
work tested and improved under the severe conditions found in typi- 
cal public schools. This part of the program is more than a hope; 
it is an assured opportunity, which the University can use as soon 
as it has enough competent workers to undertake the studies. 

For fear the impression may exist that the School of Education 
is interested only in research that has to do with curriculum and 
learning studies, I should like to call attention to a few other fields 
in which we hope contributions will be made. In doing so, I wish to 
stress the point that the faculty of the School of Education is think- 
ing of the new unit as one in which research workers from many 
departments of the University will carry forward their own studies. 
The time has passed when the school men are to be satisfied with 
contributions to a better understanding of the child through only 
one or two fields of learning. We must have the contributions of the 
biologists, the psychologists, the sociologists, the physiologists, and 
the health workers, as well as the specialists in the fields of medicine 
and education. 

In defining the needs to be cared for in the new elementary-school 
unit, the building committee, of which the writer was chairman, 
conferred with representatives of various departments of the Uni- 
versity and prepared a statement concerning the kinds of research 
which experts are urging in the different fields. All the studies re- 
ported under the headings of “‘hygiene,” “physiology,” ‘‘psychol- 
ogy,” and “sociology,” when properly developed and correlated, 
are pertinent to child welfare and are essential to satisfactory ad- 
vancement in elementary education. By using all these resources, 
investigators may learn new ways of guiding children, may estab- 
lish improved methods of care and safeguards to their health, may 
overcome hitherto insurmountable obstacles—physiological, socio- 
logical, and psychological—may develop entirely new fields of activ- 
ity, may eliminate waste effort, and hence may greatly hasten prog- 
ress. 

As implied in previous statements, one of the major objectives in 
the field of child development is the consideration of the whole child 
in every aspect of his growth, and an attempt is therefore being made 
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in the organization and in the kinds of research to have a many-sided 
approach to the problems of children. A number of relationships are 
being arranged to carry out this interest. These arrangements have 
been, on the whole, more or less informal in character and have in- 
volved an interchange of personnel and ideas among several Univer- 
sity departments and community agencies. 

As one illustration of these arrangements, attention is called to the 
following co-operative undertakings. The Department of Pediatrics 
and the Division of Hygiene and Public Health of the University 
have co-operated in the health program. A representative of the 
University Hospital supervises the nutrition program for the chil- 
dren in the school. Through the co-operation of the Department of 
Psychology an assistant professor of psychology has been appointed 
research associate, and she, with her research assistant, conducts the 
investigations in genetic psychology. By an arrangement with the 
judge of probate of Washtenaw County and public-school officials 
in Ann Arbor and elsewhere, a research assistant is studying some of 
the mental aspects of juvenile delinquency. A member of the faculty 
of the School of Dentistry directs dental inspection and research. 
An assistant professor of sociology has a group of students studying 
the social behavior of children in groups. Other plans for co-opera- 
tion will be arranged in the immediate future. 

The contributions that we expect to make through the University 
Elementary School to the schools of Michigan and other states may 
be concisely summarized as follows: 

1. The provision of a laboratory for experimental work in the 
field of the elementary-school curriculum. 

2. The provision of a laboratory for experimental work in pre- 
primary education. 

3. The provision of a laboratory for controlled experimentation 
in the fields of learning. 

4. The provision of a laboratory for experimentation in the value 
of the different types of play and recreational activities. 

5. The provision of a laboratory for the observation of individual 
children as well as the study of children in groups. 

6. The provision of opportunities for a consultation service where 
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handicapped children may be brought by their parents and studied 
intensively by experts. 

7. The provision of a laboratory for the observation and study of 
the laws of physical development of children. 

8. The provision of opportunities for the training of research 
workers and other experts in kindergarten work, elementary educa- 
tion, supervisors of certain special subjects, superintendents of 
schools, and principals of elementary schools. 

It is not our intention merely to imitate or to duplicate the re- 
search work of other centers for child study. We intend rather to 
formulate a broad general program in terms of the best counsel and 
advice that we can secure. It is our aim, furthermore, to capitalize 
the interest of the whole University and thereby to make available 
to the schools and to parents the fine contributions which we believe 
will be made by men who are working in biology, psychology, nu- 
trition, and other fields. 

Our century bids fair to merit the characterization “the century 
of the child.” A remarkable interest in children is being shown by 
local, state, and national organizations. Our legislatures have 
passed and are continuing to pass laws designed to protect the well- 
being of children. Large sums of money are being left by public- 
spirited men for insuring greater comfort and happiness for children. 
Those of us at the University of Michigan believe that our School of 
Education has an unusual opportunity through the new elementary 
school to make significant contributions in research in fields related 
to child life and development. It is also our opinion that the educa- 
tional returns to the schools of our state will fully justify the expendi- 
ture of public funds for the support of the program as planned. 





ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS OF TESTING IN 
FIRST-GRADE READING 


PAUL R. PIERCE 
William E. Gladstone School, Chicago, Illinois 


The appraisal of the pupils’ progress is a responsibility which can- 
not be disregarded, nor even delegated, by the principal of an ele- 
mentary school. Effective administration demands that important 
functions, such as the promotion of pupils, the diagnosis of learning 
difficulties, and the evaluation of instruction, be not left solely to 
teachers—however efficient—but that these functions be given per- 
sonal review or oversight by the principal. In administering testing 
programs, many principals focus their attention on the highest 
grades in the school to such an extent that outcomes in the primary 
grades do not receive a proportionate share of quantitative appraisal. 
This tendency probably results from a number of factors, such as the 
inability of pupils in the lower grades to express their ideas effective- 
ly in writing, lack of familiarity with testing procedures in the kin- 
dergarten and primary grades, and the practice frequently followed 
by the principal’s superior officers of regarding the results in the 
highest grades as the most important products of the school. Never- 
theless, the specific problems of pupil admission,’ progress,” and pro- 
motion render the evaluation of outcomes fully as important in the 
first grade as in the sixth or any other grade. It is the purpose of this 
article to describe the construction and use of a first-grade reading 
test designed for practical administrative purposes in a large elemen- 
tary school. 

Tests for administrative purposes may differ fundamentally from 
those which the principal employs in solving problems of instruction, 
particularly in Grade I B, where lack of standards with respect to 


* Mary M. Reed, An Investigation of Practices in First Grade Admission and Pro- 
motion, pp. 8-13. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 290. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 

2 Mabel Vogel Morphett and Carleton Washburne, “When Should Children Begin 
To Read?” Elementary School Journal, XXXI (March, 1931), 496-503. 
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admission and promotion’ increases the administrative problems. 
Because of the heavy demands on the principal’s time in a large 
school,? convenience of place, economy of time, and simplicity in 
scoring are especially vital factors in administering tests. Decisions 
with regard to the demotion or special promotion of pupils recom- 
mended by teachers or parents, the reclassification of groups for 
administrative purposes, and the final classification of pupils re- 
ceived by transfer may often be expedited by a test given and 
marked in the room in which the problem arises. Such action results 
in convenience and satisfaction for teachers and parents and econ- 
omy of time for the principal. The principal may need a device for 
sampling the reading ability of pupils in Grade I B which is not 
affected by the pupil’s memory of, or familiarity with, the materials 
of instruction. Moreover, the principal’s use of a conveniently ad- 
ministered and approximately reliable test for determining promo- 
tions at the close of the semester aids in formulating standards in 
first-grade reading suitable to local community needs. 

Standardized tests are frequently rendered unsuitable for adminis- 
trative purposes by certain inherent limitations: (1) These tests fail 
to measure the objectives of local courses of study. (2) The adminis- 
tration and the marking of such tests often involve considerable de- 
tail. (3) Standardized tests usually measure a limited phase of a 
given subject. (4) The tests are often not available because of time 
or expense connected with requisitions. (5) Standardized tests are 
often designed for measurement at the close of the year and conse- 
quently are unsuited for use at other times. The chief problems en- 
countered in devising effective informal tests are concerned with the 
measurement of the teaching objectives, economy of time in ad- 
ministering the tests, and simplicity and objectivity in scoring. 
These difficulties may be utilized by the principal as a means for the 
professional training of the staff and thus be converted into an ad- 
ministrative advantage. The principal will generally find that the 

t Mary M. Reed, op. cit., pp. 7-26. 

2 William O. Hampton, ‘How Public School Principals Use Their Time,” p. 14. 
Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, University of North Carolina, 1926. 

3 Erby Chester Deputy, Predicting First-Grade Reading Achievement: A Study in 


Reading Readiness, p. 18. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 426. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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advantages of well-constructed informal tests outweigh those of the 
standardized tests in the administration of first-grade reading. 

The problem of devising a simple reading test on which to base 
promotions from Grade I B was undertaken by the principal and the 
teachers of the Gladstone School, Chicago, in the spring semester of 
the school year 1930-31. In view of the fact that the school is lo- 
cated in a foreign industrial district, the problem of modifying the 
requirements of the course of study to meet local needs was given 
special attention. Word recognition was the first element of the test 
to be considered, and the investigations which have considered mini- 
mum requirements in the number of words to be recognized were 
consulted. Reed found that 17, or 14.4 per cent, of 118 school ad- 
ministrators reported an indefinite minimum of words which must be 
recognized; 8, or 6.8 per cent, gave the words found in the basal 
primer as a requirement; and 32, or 27.1 per cent, reported minimum 
requirements of 50 to 850 words, with a median of 168.7 words.' 
Morphett and Washburne found that 37 sight words constituted a 
satisfactory minimum requirement in word recognition for the first 
five months of reading.’ 

In view of the handicaps in the Gladstone School caused by the 
use of foreign languages in the homes, social background, and low 
mental ages,’ it was decided to formulate a list of fifty words as the 
minimum requirement in word recognition for Grade IB. Each 
first-grade teacher was requested to submit a list of the fifty words 
which she thought the pupil ought to be able to recognize at the com- 
pletion of Grade I B. No specific directions were given to the teach- 
ers with respect to the sources from which to select the words, al- 
though it was realized that the materials of the basal series of readers 
used in Grades I-III‘ might materially influence the teachers’ 
choices of words. The words of the ten lists received were grouped 
according to frequency into a composite list of the fifty words most 


* Mary M. Reed, op. cit., p. 86. 

2 Mabel Vogel Morphett and Carleton Washburne, op. cit., p. 497. 

3 Paul R. Pierce, “The Administration of First-Grade Reading in a Foreign Indus- 
trial Community,” Elementary School Journal, XXXII (June, 1932), 774-84. 

4Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C. French, 
Child-Story Readers. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 
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frequently mentioned. These words, with the frequency of selection 
of each word, are given in Table I. Before accepting the composite 
list for test purposes, the principal made certain that all the words 
were included in the basal series in the materials for Grade I, and he 
also checked the words with the Gates vocabulary list.t Twenty- 
three, or nearly half, of the words in the composite list were found 


TABLE I 


Frrty Worps CHOSEN FOR TEST OF WoRD RECOGNITION FOR 
GRADE I B.AND FREQUENCY WITH WuicH EAcH WorD 
Was SELECTED By TEN Frrst-GRADE TEACHERS 











Word of Mention Word of Mention 
Once tahun 9 BBO ios Sees sve ems 6 
BB essa aN cients 9 Plays .ayridlse Sie'ale 6 
RDO s so05 605 4.8eale 9 WRU ios Nagase 6 
PUD sin aiein oie Sareea 9 SINUS a a ee 5 
UNIS sire iajspoiaiaa's eae 8 Le 5 
Bis o.0 5 cies orsteroeetats 8 a eee 5 
CW IEEE CHOROET 8 MIN hag ssi ais oi skoreivie are 5 
IPOS 5 ce ca serssnieeg) wai 8 Bo rdiccis sishe-oiereserhinya 5 
sos rates CR 8 NOP Si ior cs vcinw oes 5 
RENE ass oi sew diaigiais 8 MON 9:6 ain'eis.g'0s05%> 5 
BANG cia asoko rs e115 6 980/056 8 Ne Ce CRS 5 
hv A rr 8 OAR Savcis ty axciatarerarerars 5 
UE os oe shes: acobie eae 7 ALG lots. sfov ait -sesusicrcs 4 

Br cretion a Cert 7 BEE A se ie! cob esas in ress 4 
Re er ere 7 PR ins tise wine acces 4 
Ee ea 6 A SER ener 4 
C1 RAS 6 AO o's nila seals ac 4 
BO igs atesarstan a eee 6 RMN isd? ae! gs aleld alscag 4 
Mia os sisio ce oace ois 6 OR e seein sso acciaisiaces 4 
BD. 040.30 shore oe 6 MN acs vareee asia as 4 
Persie one e aun 6 OF EPEC 4 
BIATR Ga oss are asa 6 MORONS g0 5.0 0.0 50.06 4 
WIODNON Ss 0: <sis9.0 tae 6 ERB Eaiais:sios sive as 4 
1 ee ee 6 RRB ciereie: sey aressyerers 4 
eR Eo 6 Weeatsd a case cotecne 4 

















among the first 50 words in the Gates list; 35, or 70 per cent, among 
the first 100 words; and 46, or 92 per cent, among the first 500 words 
of the Gates list. The unrevised composite list was therefore in- 
cluded in the reading test. 

The next step was the construction of simple reading selections, 
approximately fifty words in length, based on the words of the com- 


t Arthur I. Gates, A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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posite list and other material used in Grade I B. The aim was to give 
the pupil reading material which was within his ability but which 
was placed in a new setting with no pictures or other aids to compre- 
hension or memory. The following exercise, the first to be used in 
the test, furnishes an example of the selections for Grade I B. 


Terry went to school with Jack. 
The children said, 
“See the dog.” 
Jack said, 
“He is my dog.” 
Terry saw Jane. 
He ran to Jane. 
She said, 
“You can not go to school. 
“‘The school is for children.” 
Jack said, 
“You can play with Kitty. 
“Come back to the house with me.” 


Ability to read a selection of this character and prompt recognition 
of the words of the composite list were concluded to be sufficient 


evidence of reading ability to warrant promotion from Grade I B to 
Grade I A. 


In deciding on the method of administering the test, the principal 
and the teachers considered such factors as function, form of presen- 
tation, ability of pupils in Grade I B to handle pencils and to follow 
precise directions, and finally the time at the disposal of the princi- 
pal. The flash-card method was selected as the most effective way of 
presenting the words to be recognized. The teachers were generally 
of the opinion that devices wherein the pupil is required to select the 
word from a group of words after hearing it pronounced or otherwise 
receiving a clue to its identity constitute an inadequate test of word 
recognition. The principal administered the test individually to all 
the pupils in Grade IB in their home rooms, usually during the 
progress of regular class work. The materials used were fifty flash 
cards, one of the reading-exercise cards, and a list of the pupils’ 
names previously prepared by each teacher. The pupil stood beside 
the principal, who was seated at a table in a corner of the room, and 
called each sight word as it was flashed. The word cards miscalled 
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by the pupil were laid aside. The score was the number of words 
called correctly and was easily ascertained by deducting from 50 the 
number of cards laid aside. A pupil who was successful in the sight- 
word exercise next read the printed selection orally to the principal. 
If he read the selection with acceptable accuracy, speed, and ex- 
pression, he passed the test. When the test was used for purposes 
other than promotion, more complete records were made of the re- 
sults. 

The same form of test was constructed for Grade IA. The five 
teachers in Grade I A were asked to select one hundred words which, 
with the fifty words in the list for Grade I B, should constitute a 
minimum requirement in word recognition for pupils completing the 
first grade. Eighty-six words were listed two or more times by the 
teachers, and to these were added sixteen special words chosen by a 
committee of two teachers and the principal. The 102 new words 
thus selected are given in Table II. In evaluating the list, the princi- 
pal found 96 of the words in the basal reading materials, 54 in the 
preprimary and primer materials, and 42 in the first reader. With the 
exception of one derived form, all the 102 words were found in the 
Gates list, 87, or 85.3 per cent, being among the first 500 words of the 
list. 

In view of the social status of the pupils, 152 sight words appeared 
to be a reasonable requirement. Reed reports that 62 administrators 
reported a median of 290 words as a minimum requirement for word 
recognition in Grade I A,‘ and Morphett and Washburne report 139 
words.? When the test was administered, 50 words in the list were 
flashed. The reading selection was adapted to the requirements of 
Grade I A and was administered as was the selection in Grade I B. 
A sample selection follows. 


Jane saw a bird in the garden. 
“Come here, Father, and see this pretty bird,” she said. 
“Can you catch him for me?” 
“No,” Father said to her, 
“He would not let me catch him.” 
Then a boy and a dog came into the garden. 
The bird saw them and flew away. 


t Mary M. Reed, of. cit., p. 87. 
2 Mabel Vogel Morphett and Carleton Washburne, of. cit., p. 497. 
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TABLE II 


ADDITIONAL WorDS CHOSEN FOR TEST OF WORD RECOGNITION 
FOR GRADE I A AND FREQUENCY WITH WuHIcH EacH WorD 
Was SELECTED By FIVE First-GRADE TEACHERS 








Frequency Frequency 
of Mention of Mention 
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* The words followed by asterisks are the special words chosen by a committee 
of two teachers and the principal. 
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The test for Grade I B was administered to the 113 pupils in the 
regular Grade I B during the last two weeks of the spring semester 
of the school year 1930-31. Sixty-two, or 54.9 per cent of the group, 
passed the test. This percentage was considered a valid indication 
of reading attainment in view of the handicaps of foreign language, 
low mental ages, and irregular attendance which influence pupil 
progress in a foreign industrial district. The sight words most often 
missed by the pupils successful in the test and the number of times 
each word was miscalled are as follows: ‘“‘was,’”’ seventeen times; 
“this,’’ fifteen times; “went,” eleven times; “‘saw,”’ ten times; “‘had,”’ 
eight times; “have” and “not,” seven times each; “ride” and “say,” 
five times each; “am,” “are,” and “one,” four times each; and 
“make,” three times. Seven other words were missed once each, and 
none of the thirty remaining words was miscalled. The majority of 
the failures in the case of “was” and “saw” resulted from mistaking 
one for the other, and the same was true of “had” and “have.” 
“This” was often called “‘is,” although “is” was always called cor- 
rectly. “Went” was frequently mistaken for “want,” and “make” 
was called ‘‘made.” 

Forty-eight, or 78.7 per cent, of the 61 pupils in Grade I A were 
successful in the test. Since not all the 152 sight words were flashed, 
the relative difficulty of the words could not be recorded. Of the 
words flashed, “‘store’’ was missed eight times, frequently being 
called “stop”; “first,” seven times; “after,” “bring,” “found,” 
“here,” and “line,” five times each; and “face” and “when,”’ four 
times each. Such words as “could,” “would,” “then,” and “that” 
failed to cause the difficulty anticipated, and the words causing the 
greatest difficulty in Grade I B—‘‘was,” “this,” and “‘went’’—ap- 
peared to have been mastered in Grade I A. 

The question of the advisability of maintaining the lists, or possi- 
bly of revising them, as valid standards for future accomplishment 
in word recognition in Grades I B and I A suggested further evalua- 
tion to determine the general usefulness of the lists in the work of the 
primary grades. Accordingly, the words in the lists were checked 
against Thorndike’s word list,? the spoken-vocabulary list compiled 


t Paul R. Pierce, op. cit., p. 780. 


2 Edward L. Thorndike, The Teacher’s Word Book. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921. 
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by a committee of the National Society for the Study of Education," 
Kircher’s analysis of the vocabularies of primers and first readers,? 
the words in the lists for first and second grades in the Chicago 
course of study in spelling,? and Harring’s list of words common to 
fifteen primers.‘ The results derived from checking the test lists with 
the foregoing criteria are summarized in Table III. The table should 


TABLE III 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SIGHT WORDS IN READING TESTS FOR 
Graves I B anp IA Founp In EAcH OF 
FIvE VocABULARY LISTS 














Test ror GrapE 1B Test FoR GrapE TA 
List 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Gates list: 
MONEE III os 5 ik hake wien 35 70.0 61 40.1 
WGOMKS SOT—G00. . 5.0.5.0 000K0s II 22.0 72 47-4 
MUONS BOI=1,000. ..2 5. 5. eos cee I 2.0 12 7.9 
Thorndike list: 
WGI NATO ose oe cess seen 27 54.0 56 36.8 
pe ee i ae ee ae 16 32.0 69 45.4 
Words S01-1,000... . ........0000 3 6.0 13 8.6 
Spoken vocabulary list............. 45 90.0 140 92.1 
ON oh ace cies os.<s4 sees es 5 48 96.0 143 04.1 
Chicago spelling list: 
LO SSR ee ee 32 64.0 52 34.2 
Co Oe arom 6 12.0 34 22.4 
ROPE MOON 6s oo eres sh ssea suse on 7 14.0 33 ar.7 

















be read as follows: 35, or 70 per cent, of the 50 sight words in the 
test for Grade I B and 61, or 40.1 per cent, of the 152 sight words in 
the test for Grade I A are found in the 100 most important words of 
the Gates vocabulary list. The data show that 86 per cent or more 


t “The Commonest Words in the Spoken Vocabulary of Children up to and In- 
cluding Six Years of Age,”’ Report of the National Committee on Reading, pp. 186-93. 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1925. 

2H. W. Kircher’s list of words from an analysis of the vocabularies of thirty-seven 
primers and first readers given in the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I, pp. 193-98. 

3A Course of Study in Spelling, pp. 1-3. Chicago Public Schools Bulletin-S. Chi- 
cago: Board of Education, 1930. 

4 Sydney Harring, “‘What Primer Shall I Use Next?” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXII (November, 1931), 209-10. 
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of the sight words in the test for Grade I B and 82 per cent or more 
of the sight words in the test for Grade I A are contained in the first 
500 words of the Gates and the Thorndike lists. Sixty-four per cent 
of the sight words in Grade I B are included in the Chicago first- 
grade spelling course, and the sight words for Grade I B and Grade 
IA both show high percentages of agreement with the spoken- 
vocabulary list and with Kircher’s list. Twenty of the thirty-four 
words in Harring’s list were among the words of the list for Grade 
I B, and twenty-six of the words were in the list for Grade I A. It 
was decided, therefore, to retain the lists as standards in Grades I B 
and I A, subject to such revision as future classroom experience or 
further experimentation might warrant. 

In January, 1932, at the close of the autumn semester, the tests 
were again administered by the principal to the pupils in Grades 
IB and IA. Eighty-three, or 65.9 per cent, of the 126 pupils in 
Grade I B were successful, a gain of 11.0 over the percentage of the 
previous semester. Sixty-four, or 88.9 per cent, of the 72 pupils in 
Grade I A passed the test, a gain of 10.2 over the percentage of the 
spring semester. In this examination the words most often mis- 
called in Grade I B were, in the order of rank, “have,” “went,” and 
“are’; in Grade I A, “first,” “bring,” and “when.” As in the previ- 
ous semester, the words most often missed were abstract; words hav- 
ing a concrete meaning for the child, even though they are long 
words, as in the case of “children,” “chicken,” “garden,” or “father,” 
were rarely miscalled. 

The percentages of pupils unsuccessful in the reading tests, in con- 
junction with data from intelligence tests, clearly revealed the influ- 
ence of deficient language and social backgrounds on first-grade read- 
ing progress and focused attention on the need of measures to make 
materials meaningful and concrete to the pupils. The giving of the 
tests by the principal greatly stimulated the teachers toward the 
attainment of definite, economical goals in reading instruction. 
Thus, adequate testing in first-grade reading may be regarded as 
essential to the effective administration of an elementary school. If 
the principal incorporates the mature experience of his staff with the 
findings of research, a program of testing may be effected which re- 
sults in professional training for the teachers and administrative 
measures of permanent benefit to the school. 





AN AGE-GRADE STUDY OF PHYSICALLY DISABLED 
PUPILS IN MINNESOTA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


KENNETH NILSON 
State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota 


During 1928-29 the division of re-education in the Department 
of Education of Minnesota conducted in certain school districts a 
study of pupils having permanent physical disabilities. The purpose 
of this study was to secure data which would assist in the guidance 
of such children in their educational careers. This discussion is con- 
cerned with the phase of that study which was devoted to an age- 
grade analysis of those pupils. 


TYPES OF DISABILITY 


The physical disabilities of all persons studied in this investiga- 
tion were classified as follows: 


1. Muscular and skeletal disabilities 

a) Total or partial loss of fingers, hands, arms, toes, feet, or legs 
b) Total or partial loss of use of such members 
c) Other disabilities of the muscular and skeletal system 

. Auditory disabilities 
a) Totally deaf in one or both ears 
b) Hard of hearing 

. Visual disabilities 
a) Totally blind in one or both eyes 
b) Defective vision in both eyes 

. Cardiac disabilities 
a) Having organic disease and unable to carry on ordinary physical activities 
b) Having organic disease and unable to carry on any physical activities 

. Respiratory disabilities 
a) Having tuberculous history known as “arrested,” “cured,” “‘ex-tubercu- 

lous,” or the like 

b) Having history of juvenile tuberculosis 
c) Having history of asthma or chronic bronchitis 


t Classification of Patients Attending a Cardiac Clinic (chart). New York: Ameri- 
can Heart Association, Inc. (370 Seventh Avenue). 
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6. Other disabilities 
a) Permanent physical disability which might follow any acute or chronic 
disease not already indicated or any such disability not classified hereto- 
fore 


The foregoing outline suggests the basic criteria used for judging 
permanent physical disability in making a study of these pupils. 
To these was added one of more general nature which postulated 
that a definite vocational handicap should accompany such dis- 
ability. Obviously, there are disabilities which, though definite and 
permanent, are not such as to cause vocational handicap. On the 
other hand, there are disabilities of such serious nature as to preclude 
vocational readjustment of any sort. These are the essential criteria 
employed in the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons—the 
standpoint from which the larger aspects of this investigation pro- 
ceeded. 

AGE-GRADE STATUS 


The 1,507 disabled pupils studied in the 1,566 public-school sys- 
tems of Minnesota were, except from the point of view of physical 
disability, an unselected group. The age-grade distribution was fair- 
ly comparable to that of a school system having approximately the 


same number of pupils. While the analogy may not hold in every 
respect, it is sufficiently accurate for comparative purposes. For ex- 
ample, in the first grade all the pupils of the chronological ages six 
and seven were considered to be in the normal-age group for that 
grade. Correspondingly, those of ages seven and eight in the second 
grade were considered of normal age for that grade. That plan was 
continued throughout the elementary school and high school. It 
assumes annual instead of semiannual or quarterly promotion in the 
elementary-school grades. Probably most schools and school sys- 
tems included in this survey manage their promotions on that plan. 
The age norms suggested are in keeping with certain standards ac- 
cepted elsewhere.’ Except for thirty-eight persons not in school and 
eight in junior college (not included in the table), the elementary- 
school grades and the high-school years represented in Table I show 
a distribution which would probably be similar to a school system 


t George Drayton Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, The Classroom Teacher at Work in 
American Schools, p. 126. Chicago: American Book Co., 1920. 
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of the size suggested by the total. Disabled persons six to fifteen 
years of age, inclusive, who were not in school at the time of the sur- 
vey were included in the survey since physical disability probably 
was responsible for their irregular attendance or non-attendance. 
Mention should be made of the method used to calculate ages 
for these distributions. In the collateral studies used here all ages 


TABLE II 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL-AGE, OVER-AGE, AND UNDER-AGE 
DISABLED PupIts Founp IN 1,566 PuBLICc-SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
OF MINNESOTA IN SCHOOL YEAR 1928-29 








NorMAL-AGE Over-Ace Puris* UNDER-AGE 


Purits Pupits* ToTaL 





Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent |} Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
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* Pupils retarded or accelerated one year or more are considered over-age and under-age. 


are shown as of September 1 of the given school year. For the dis- 
abled pupils the age given may be as of September 1 or the age at the 
time of survey. The discrepancy may affect certain outcomes in the 
distribution. However, it is believed that, where the spread or the 
difference between groups of data is considerable, the results are not 
materially affected. 

The penalty of physical disability on school attendance is ob- 
served in the footnote to Table I showing the number who were 
denied such privilege entirely. It is noted further in the over-ageness 
which is apparent in Table II. The fact that this condition tends to 
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become more marked with each succeeding grade suggests an in- 
crease of disability in the case of older children as a result of late 
school entrance following infantile disablement or other cause. 
Over-ageness in the high-school years is fairly constant throughout, 
but the under-ageness is greater than in the elementary school. 
Table III gives significant comparisons of the status of the dis- 
abled pupils in this study and the status of pupils in certain public- 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL-AGE, OVER-AGE, AND UNDER-AGE PUPILS AMONG 1,436 
DISABLED PUPILS IN 1,566 PuBLic-ScHOOL SysTEMS OF MINNESOTA IN 1928-29 
COMPARED WITH CORRESPONDING PERCENTAGES IN CERTAIN PvuBLIC-SCHOOL 
SysTEMS OF MINNESOTA AND SCHOOLS OF MINNESOTA AS A WHOLE* 








ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HicH ScHoon 





ScHoot SysTEM Pupils of 


Normal 
Age 


Pupils of 
Over-Age | Under-Age P Over-Age | Under-Age 
Pupils Pupils Normal Pupils Pupils 





1,436 disabled public-school 
pupils in Minnesota : 41.0 
New Prague 33 
Lake Crystal 24 
RS cS ow. a) lam 38 
All Minnesota schools 25 























* The latter percentages are taken from Fred Engelhardt, Survey Report, New Prague Public Schools, 
New Prague, Minnesota, P- 23. Educational Monograph No. 11. Bulletin of University of Minnesota, Vol. 
XXX, No. 2. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 1927. 


school systems investigated earlier. The over-ageness of the dis- 
abled group is appreciably higher than over-ageness in any school 
mentioned except the Aitkin high school. Normal-ageness among 
the disabled is exceeded by that in the Lake Crystal elementary 
school and high school and in all Minnesota elementary schools. 
Under-ageness of the disabled is very low in both elementary school 
and high school. 

The division of rural education in the Department of Education 
of Minnesota conducted in 1926 an age-grade study of 4,732 un- 
selected pupils in the ungraded elementary schools of three counties, 
the results of which have not been published. The percentages of 
normal-age, over-age, and under-age pupils resulting from that study 
are given in Table IV. A comparison of these data with those in 
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Table II shows that normal-ageness is greater in the case of pupils 
in the ungraded schools than in the case of the disabled pupils. It is 
higher also in individual grades in these schools except in Grades I, 
IV, and VIII. In every grade under-ageness in the ungraded schools 
is higher than under-ageness among the disabled pupils. The great- 
est difference between pupils in the ungraded schools and the dis- 
abled pupils is shown by over-ageness, where there is a difference in 
percentages of 8.6 favoring the ungraded schools. In Grades I and 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF NoRMAL-AGE, OVER-AGE, AND UNDER-AGE PUPILS 
FOUND IN 1926 AMONG 4,732 PUPILS IN UNGRADED 
SCHOOLS IN THREE MINNESOTA COUNTIES 








Pupils of Over-Age Under-Age 
Normal Age Pupils Pupils 


63.6 28.3 
65.3 30.8 
68.0 29.9 
51.6 39.2 
57.6 33-3 
57-6 34.1 
57-3 36.3 
57-1 34.0 
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IV only do the disabled pupils have a favorable margin, and that is 
small in either instance. With respect to over-ageness, the differ- 
ences in the other grades favor the ungraded schools considerably. 

The age-grade distribution of disabled pupils in the public-school 
systems of Duluth, St. Paul, and Minneapolis in the school year 
1930-31 is given in Table V. An age-grade study made in the school 
year 1929-30 of all public-school pupils in Duluth and Minneapolis 
gave the results shown in Table VI. A comparison of these data 
with those in Table V brings out certain facts. The percentage of 
normal-age pupils among the pupils in the elementary schools of the 
two cities exceeds the percentage of normal-age pupils among the 
disabled pupils in the schools of the three cities. Under-ageness 
among pupils in the elementary schools and among disabled pupils 
appears to be comparable. The greatest difference is again found in 
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the percentages of over-age pupils, a difference of 8.4 being found 
between the percentage of over-age pupils among Minneapolis chil- 


TABLE V 
NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF ALL NorMAL-AGE, OVER-AGE, AND UNDER-AGE 
DISABLED PupPILs FOUND IN THE PusBLic-ScHOOL SysTEMS IN DULUTH 
St. PauL, AND MINNEAPOLIS IN SCHOOL YEAR 1930-31 








NorMat-AGE UNDER-AGE 
Purns Over-AcE Pupits Puris 





Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 





Elementary 


76. 
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66 
68. 
60 
63. 
55- 
58. 
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TABLE VI 
PERCENTAGES OF NoRMAL-AGE, OVER-AGE, AND UNDER-AGE 
Purits Founp In PuBLic SCHOOLS IN DULUTH AND 
MINNEAPOLIS IN SCHOOL YEAR 1929-30* 








Pupils of Over-Age am 
Grades Normal Age Pupils Pupils 





Duluth: 
76.9 
68.5 


72.3 
56.1 
50.4 














* Taken from unpublished data covering 19,005 pupils in Duluth and 68 ven | 
cll in Minneapolis, not including those enrolled in kindergarten and special 


dren in the first six grades and the percentage of over-age pupils 
among the disabled pupils in the elementary grades. 
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Percentage differences between the high schools of these two cities 
and the disabled pupils show tendencies unlike those discussed in the 
preceding paragraph. The percentages of normal-ageness favor the 
Duluth high schools but not the Minneapolis high schools as against 
disabled pupils. Percentages for over-ageness favor the disabled pu- 
pils slightly. Under-ageness indicates a wide range, ultimately favor- 
ing the Minneapolis high schools as against disabled pupils by a dif- 
ference in the percentages of 16.0. 


CONCLUSION 


The over-ageness of disabled pupils is a fact which stands out with 
fair distinctness, particularly in the elementary school. Regardless 
of cause, over-ageness is a manifestation of halting in school progress 
which cannot be overlooked when school ills are diagnosed and rem- 
edies are prescribed. It may be a matter for concern in any school 
situation, and in the case of the disabled it may be a matter for 
great concern because of its guidance implications. Since these in- 
volve other factors of over-ageness, such as low intelligence, irregu- 
lar school attendance, unsatisfactory home environment, and the 
like, this study must await the outcomes of investigations of these 
matters among such children before further procedure is undertaken. 








PRACTICE MATERIAL IN THE ESTIMATION OF 
THE QUOTIENT IN LONG DIVISION FOUND 
IN CURRENT TEXTBOOKS 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
State Normal School, Jersey City, New Jersey 


A casual examination of textbooks in arithmetic will show that 
there is little uniformity in the method advised for estimating the 
quotient in long division. Little uniformity is also found in the 
numbers and kinds of practice exercises provided in the case of quo- 
tients of varying degrees of difficulty. In order to show the extreme 
diversity in textbooks with regard to the treatment of the practice 
exercises in long division, the writer, with the assistance of a group 
of teachers, made an analysis of nine textbook series. 

The selection of the textbooks to be studied was based on two 
criteria: First, the recency of the publication of the book was a 
dominant factor. Other things being equal, the most recent text- 
book available was selected. Second, the method which the author 
suggests for estimating the quotient was a factor in the selection of 
a textbook. It would not have been desirable to select only text- 
books which use the apparent method nor to select only books which 
use the increase-by-one method for estimating the quotient. On the 
basis of these criteria nine series were chosen. The books intended 
by an author for use in Grades III-VIII were considered a series. 
Each series, except one, was composed of three books. 

The nine textbook series used in this study may be grouped into 
three classifications. The first group includes books which use the 
apparent method of estimating the quotient. In this method the 
tens’ figure is used as a guide figure for all divisors. The second 
group includes books which use the increase-by-one method of esti- 
mating the quotient. In this method the tens’ digit is the guide 
figure when the units’ figure is a number from 1 to 5, but, when the 
units’ figure is a number from 6 to 9, the tens’ figure is increased by 
one. The third group is composed of books which use some modifica- 
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tion of the increase-by-one method. In one textbook series the divi- 
sors which end in 8 and 9g are treated by the increase-by-one method. 
In another series the increase-by-one method is used for divisors 
which end in 7, 8, and g. In the third series in this group the appar- 
ent method is used when the units’ figure of the divisor is a number 
from 1 to 4, inclusive, and the increase-by-one method is used when 
the units’ figure is 5 or more. In each of these three classifications 
there are three textbook series. Throughout this study the textbook 
series will be designated by letters of the alphabet. The classification 
of the books, the code letters, and the dates of publication of the 
series are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF TEXTBOOK SERIES WITH RESPECT 
To MetHop USED IN ESTIMATION OF QUOTIENT 








Textbook Series Method of Estimation} Year of Publication 





Apparent 1925 
Apparent 1927 
Apparent 1927 
Increase-by-one 1928 
Increase-by-one 1929 
Increase-by-one 1927 
Irregular 1930 
Irregular 1931 
Irregular 1928 











* This series contains five books. This textbook is not published in a 
three-book series. 


In the study of each series only those long-division examples were 
considered in which the divisor was a two-figure number. Examples 
in which the units’ figure was zero were also eliminated. Each esti- 
mation was considered separately. Hence, if the quotient contained 
four figures, the example counted as four different estimations. If 
zero occurred in the quotient, the example was counted as an estima- 
tion just as if zero were a significant figure. The only examples con- 
sidered were those which occurred in the abstract form. If the num- 
bers in the examples were written as dollars and cents or as decimals, 
the examples were not included in the study. Likewise, the divisions 
required to solve the verbal problems in the books were not listed. 
Therefore, the pupil who uses any of the textbooks analyzed will 
actually secure more practice in division than is indicated by the 
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tables given later in this study. It is not advisable to include in a 
study of this type the uses of a process required by verbal problems 
because division is not the chief consideration in such exercises. In 
problems requiring division and in the division of decimals, the per- 
formance of division is not the chief objective. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DIVISORS IN LONG DIVISION 


In a previous article’ the writer showed that the estimation of the 
quotient may be classified according to the ease in estimating the 
correct quotient figure and the ease in determining the need for cor- 
rection of the estimated figure. When an analysis is made on this 
basis, the following classification is necessary for the apparent meth- 
od. 


1. Examples in which the quotient is self-evident. 

2. Examples in which the estimated quotient is the true quotient. 

3. Examples in which the true quotient is one less than the estimated figure 
but the need for correction is self-evident. 

4. Examples in which the true quotient is one less than the estimated figure 
but the need for correction is not evident. 

5. Examples in which the true quotient is two less than the estimated figure. 

6. Examples in which the true quotient is three less than the estimated 
figure. 

7. Examples in which the divisor is a ‘‘division demon.” The divisors from 
13 to 18 represent this group. 


When the increase-by-one method is used, the following classifica- 
tion of the estimations is tenable. 


1. Examples in which the quotient is self-evident. 

2. Examples in which the estimated quotient is the true quotient. 

3. Examples in which the true quotient is one less than the estimated quo- 
tient but the need for correction is immediately evident. 

4. Examples in which the true quotient is one less than the estimated quo- 
tient but the need for correction is not immediately evident. 

5. Examples in which the true quotient is two less than the estimated figure. 

6. Examples in which the true quotient is one more than the estimated 
figure. 

7. Examples in which the true quotient is two more than the estimated 
figure. 

8. Examples in which the divisor is a “division demon.” 


t Foster E. Grossnickle, “Classification of the Estimations in Two Methods of Find- 
ing the Quotient in Long Division,”’ Elementary School Journal, XXXII (April, 1932), 
595-604. 
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For an explanation of each of these classifications the reader is 
referred to the previous article by the writer. In the same article the 
apparent method was recommended for all divisors having a units’ 
figure from 1 to 8, inclusive; divisors ending in 9 are treated as spe- 
cial cases and estimations of the quotient are made by the increase- 
by-one method. For that reason all examples having divisors ending 
in 9 are given as special cases in this study, and only the total number 
of estimations of these divisors in a given series is recorded. If an 
analysis of the estimations were made for divisors ending in 9, the 
classification would be threefold: 

1. Examples in which the quotient is self-evident. 

2. Examples in which the estimated figure is the true quotient. 


3. Examples in which the true quotient is one more than the estimated 
figure but the need for correction is evident. 


Since divisors ending in 9 are treated in the same way by either 
the apparent method or the increase-by-one method, there is no need 
to classify the estimations. 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF THE ESTIMATIONS IN 
NINE CURRENT TEXTBOOK SERIES 


As each classification of estimations is given in the tables, the to- 
tal possible number of such estimations is shown. The number of 
possible examples for each group is taken from Tables I and III in 
the previous article by the writer. In any list of estimations given 
here several duplications of the same combinations may have oc- 
curred. Thus, in the case of the self-evident group, there is a possi- 
bility of 4,200 estimations. If an author gives a total of 250 self- 
evident estimations, this number may include two or more estima- 
tions of the example 24)26. If this same example should occur five 
times, five different estimations are recorded in the summary table 
for the self-evident group. In the number of possible examples, 
however, there are no duplications. The classifications of the results 
for the three textbook series which use the apparent method are 
shown in Table IT. 

This table shows a wide variation among the textbook series in 
each of the classifications. The greatest range is in the group of divi- 
sors ending in 9. In these textbooks the pupil is instructed to use the 
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‘ apparent method for all divisors. Under such conditions the pupil 
will estimate the quotient by the apparent method for divisors end- 
ing in 9 unless the teacher shows him the increase-by-one method or 
the pupil is ingenious enough to devise this procedure for himself. 
If the apparent method is used for divisors ending in 9, the estimated 
quotient will require correction in almost 55 per cent of the cases, 


TABLE II 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF ESTIMATIONS IN THREE TEXTBOOK SERIES USING 
APPARENT METHOD OF FINDING THE QUOTIENT FIGURE 








'TexTBOoK Serres A/TExTBOOK Serres B/TExTBOOK SERIES C 





PossIBLE 
CLASSIFICATION — Number | Percent- | Number | Percent- | Number | Percent- 
AMeLes of age of of age of of age of 

Examples} Possible |Examples} Possible |Examples| Possible 

in Series | Number | in Series | Number | in Series | Number 











Quotient is self-evident. ..| 4,200 42 | 1.00 163 | 3.88 240 | 5.71 
Estimated quotient is true 
quotient 22,052 2.72 807 | 3.66] 1,187 |] 5.38 
True quotient is one less 
thanestimated quotient, 
but need for correction 
is evident 4,366 
True quotient is one less 
thanestimated quotient, 
but need for correction 
is not evident 6,983 244 2.23 4-94 
True quotient is two less 
than estimated quotient] 672 20 : 23] $.42 88 | 13.10 
True quotient is three less 
than estimated quotient 37 ° : We Meee 6 | 16.22 
Divisor ends in 9 5,310 23 126 | 2.37 348 | 6.55 
Division demons 930 47 153 | 16.45 182 | 19.57 











44,550 | 1,054] 2.37] 1,565] 3.51 | 2,551 | 5.73 




















and in some cases the true quotient is five removed from the esti- 
mated figure. Hence, if the apparent method is used for divisors 
ending in 9, the implication seems reasonable that the practice exer- 
cises should include many examples using such divisors. Table ITI 
shows that one author uses less than 0.5 per cent of the number of 
possible examples in this group in the exercises in his series. It is 
seen that Textbook Series C gives over fifteen times as many ex- 
amples in this group as Textbook Series A. 

Table III shows an analysis of the three textbook series in which 
the increase-by-one method is used to estimate the quotient. In this 
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method the guide figure does not change when the units’ figure is 5 or 
less; when the units’ figure is 6 or more, the guide figure is increased 
by one. Although there is considerable range in the classifications 
given in Table ITI, there is not so much discrepancy among the text- 
books as is found among the textbooks included in Table II. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy variation in Table ITI occurs in the total 


TABLE III 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF ESTIMATIONS IN THREE TEXTBOOK SERIES USING 
INCREASE-BY-ONE METHOD OF FINDING THE QUOTIENT FIGURE 








'TextBook Serres D/TExTs00oxk Series E/TexTsoox Series F 





PossIBLE 


CLASSIFICATION Number | Percent- | Number | Percent- | Number | Percent- 
r) age of of age of of age of 

Examples} Possible |Examples| Possible |Examples| Possible 

in Series | Number | in Series | Number | in Series | Number 











Quotient is self-evident. . . I9l | 4.55 go | 2.14 149 | 3.55 
Estimated quotient is true 
quotient 2;353:|.. 4.34 378 | 1.47 2.18 
True quotient is one less 
than estimated quotient, 
but need for correction 
is evident 
True quotient is one less 
thanestimated quotient, 
but need for correction 
is not evident 52 : 18 | 0.75 
True quotient is two less 
than estimated quotient 108 14 2] 1.85 
True quotient is one more 
than estimated quotient] 3,142 98 95 | 3.02 
True quotient is two more 
than estimated quotient 8 ° : | 0.00 
Divisor ends in 9 5,310 237 ‘ S60: |. Tar 1.86 
Division demons 930 106 64 | 6.88 





44,550 | 1,961 728 | 1.63 2.23 


























number of examples given in the various books. Textbook Series D 
offers nearly three times as many estimations as Textbook Series E. 

In Table IV the results are given for the estimations found in 
Textbook Series G, H, and K. These books suggest that a modified 
form of the increase-by-one method is tc be used in estimating the 
quotient. Textbook Series G uses the apparent method for divisors 
having units’ figures of 1-7, inclusive, and the increase-by-one 
method for divisors ending in 8 and 9. Textbook Series H uses the 
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apparent method for divisors which have the units’ figures of 1-6, 
inclusive, and the increase-by-one method for divisors ending in 7, 
8, and g. Textbook Series K uses the apparent method when the 
units’ figure of the divisor is a number from 1 to 4, inclusive, and 
the increase-by-one method is used when the units’ figure is 5 or 
more. Because these procedures are deviations from either of the 
two accepted methods of estimating the quotient, these methods are 


TABLE IV 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF ESTIMATIONS IN THREE TEXTBOOK SERIES USING IRREGULAR 
METHODS OF FINDING THE QUOTIENT FIGURE 
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Quotient is self-evident | 386 9.19 | 4,200 86 2.05 3.07 
Estimated quotient is true | 
quotient . 4.67 |25,060 302 1.56 7 1.48 
True quotient is one less than 
estimated quotient, but 
need for correction is evi-| 
| 5.48 ‘ 2.78 . 0.68 
True quotient is one less than 
estimated quotient, but} 
need for correction is not} 
140 2.67 
True quotient is two less than) 
estimated quotient 18 | 4.35 
True quotient is three less! 
than estimated quotient. . ©} 0.00 
True quotient is one more! 
than estimated quotient. . 68 9.66 J 7 Ior 2.10 
True quotient is two more 
than estimated quotient. . o| 0.00 3 | 7.00 
Divisor ends in 9 | 5,310 262 4-93 | 5,310 * = 86 1.62 
Division demons | 930 193 | 20.75 930 ; 74 | 7.096 
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144,550 | 2,392 | 5.37 |44,550 ‘ 795 | 1.78 
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considered irregular. The classifications of the estimations are given 
in Table IV. Since the methods are not uniform, the number of 
possible examples in each classification will change. 

Textbooks Series G and H show great variations in the number of 
examples provided in which the quotient is self-evident and in the 
number of examples in which the divisor is a division demon. In the 
first group Textbook Series G has almost four and one-half times as 
many examples as Textbook Series H. For the division demons 
Textbook Series G offers over ten times as much practice as Text- 
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book Series H. The demons constitute the most difficult group of 
divisors. A priori reasoning would lead to the conclusion that a 
textbook series which offers only about 2 per cent of the possible 
number of estimations in this group gives inadequate practice on 
these difficult divisors. 

Within each major group of textbooks there is a wide range in the 
number of estimations in each classification. When any classifica- 


Textbook 
Series 


A (42) 
B (163) 
C (240) 
D (191) 
E (90) J 
F (149) 
G (386) 
H (86) 


K (129) 
j J l 1 iy l a} : Pee L 1 1 | 
30 60 go 120 I50 180 210 240 270 300 330 360 390 
Number of Estimations 





Fic. 1.—Number of estimations given in nine textbook series in which the 
quotient is self-evident. 


tion of estimations is considered for all the nine series, great varia- 
tion is found. Three classifications merit special consideration: (1) 
the total number of estimations which are self-evident, (2) the total 
number of estimations which must be corrected to give the true quo- 
tient when the need for the correction is not immediately evident, 
and (3) the total number of estimations which are given in a book. 

When the quotient is self-evident, the partial dividend is either in 
the same decade as the divisor or in a lower decade. Therefore, this 
classification must of necessity include the examples which have 
zero in the quotient. A comparison of the number of estimations 
found in the books analyzed in which the quotient is self-evident is 
shown in Figure 1. It must be remembered that in this group of 
estimations are included those which have zero for the quotient. The 
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studies of Osburn,’ Lazar,? and Buswell and John’ show that zero 
difficulties constitute one of the major sources of error in long divi- 
sion. When two-figure divisors are considered, there are five distinct 
types of examples which have zero in the quotient. If the zero diffi- 
culties are real rather than implied, then a pupil who uses a textbook 
series containing only forty-two estimations in the self-evident group 
will have little opportunity to secure an adequate understanding of 
this classification. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether 386 
estimations in this classification are necessary. If the latter number 
is about the correct number to insure proper learning of this group, 
how inadequate must be a textbook series which has fewer than one 
hundred estimations of this type! 

To the writer the most difficult step in long division appears to be 
the finding of the true quotient when the estimated quotient is not 
the correct figure and the need for correction is not immediately 
evident. If the division demons are excluded, the true quotient may 
be three less than the estimated figure when the apparent method is 
used and either two more or two less when the increase-by-one 
method is used. It is, then, reasonable to assume that, if the pupil 
is to learn to find the true quotient, he must be given much practice 
in which the estimated figure must be corrected when the need for 
this correction is not self-evident. The lack of uniformity of the 
treatment given this classification in the textbook series used in this 
study is shown in Figure 2. A study of this figure shows that Text- 
book Series C contains more than five times as many estimations in 
this classification as Textbook Series H. Furthermore, the former 
series uses only the apparent method. The pupil who uses Textbook 
Series H will need to have supplementary exercises supplied by the 
teacher or by practice pads in order to learn how to solve easily 

* Worth J. Osburn, Corrective Arithmetic for Supervisors, Teachers, and Teacher-train- 
ing Classes, pp. 32, 54. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 

2 May Lazar, Diagnostic and Remedial Work in Arithmetic Fundamentals, pp. 58-59. 
New York: Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, Board of Education, 1928. 

3G. T. Buswell, with the co-operation of Lenore John, Diagnostic Studies in Arith- 
metic, p. 139. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 30. Chicago: Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, 1926. 

4 Arithmetic—Elementary Schools, pp. 28-29. Research Monograph No. 2. Denver, 
Colorado: Public Schools, 1926. 
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examples which illustrate this classification. If supplementary exer- 
cises are not necessary for the pupil using Textbook Series H, the 


pupil who uses Textbook Series C wastes considerable time in over- © 


learning this particular classification. 

Another wide range in current practices among the different text- 
books is found in the total number of estimations provided in prac- 
tice exercises. Of course, it is impossible at present to know how 

Textbook 
Series 
A (264) 
B (182) 
C (439) 
D (164) 
E (115) 
F (105) 
G (226) 
H (81) 
K (111) 


1 L l 1 ) 1 i] l L l 1 i 1 —— = 
30 60 go 120150 180 210 240 270 300 330 360 390 420 450 
Number of Estimations 
Fic. 2.—Number of estimations given in nine textbook series in which the esti- 
mated figure must be corrected to find the true quotient when need for correction is 
not self-evident. 





many estimations are essential to enable a class to learn all the 
intricacies of long division. As a result, an author supplies what he 
considers an adequate number of exercises. One would naturally ex- 
pect to find more unanimity of opinion as to what this number 
should be than is reflected in Figure 3. It is seen that Textbook 
Series C offers more than three and one-half times as many estima- 
tions as Textbook Series E. Although a much more important factor 
than the number of estimations is the allocation of these estimations 
among the various classifications outlined in this study, yet mere 
number gives a fair index of the adequacy of a textbook series to 
meet the requirements of long division. The median number of ex- 
amples offered by the nine series studied is 1,054. This number is 
almost 50 per cent more than is offered in two of the series and much 
less than 50 per cent of the total number given in two other series. 
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Such discrepancies warrant the conclusion either that the textbooks 
which include the smallest numbers of exercises offer too few ex- 
amples or that the textbooks offering the largest numbers of exam- 
ples provide too many estimations. When these series of textbooks 
are used in the classroom, the pupil must either underlearn the divi- 
sion process through the use of books which provide too few estima- 
tions or he must overlearn the process through the use of books 


Textbook 
Series 


A (1,054) 
B (1,565) 
C (2,552) 
D (1,961) 
E (728) 
F (993) 
G (2,392) 
H (780) 
K (795) 
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Number of Estimations 


gS 882888 


Fic. 3.—Total number of estimations for significant two-figure divisors in long 
division found in nine textbook series. 


which contain an abundance of estimations. If the teacher follows 
the textbook blindly, textbooks of both types are highly unsatisfac- 
tory. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Much disagreement exists as to the proper method of procedure 
for estimating the quotient in long division. It has been shown in 
this study that there are three distinct methods: the apparent meth- 
od, the increase-by-one method, and the irregular method. This 
situation is comparable to the situation in subtraction, in which 
there are likewise three distinct methods of procedure. However, the 
experimental evidence to justify a given procedure is certainly much 
less in the case of division than in the case of subtraction. 
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Before it can be determined which method should be used in esti- 
mating the quotient, experimental procedure must show the diffi- 
culty of learning a one-rule procedure for both estimation and cor- 
rection compared with the difficulty of learning a two-rule procedure. 
The results of such experimental investigation will determine wheth- 
er the apparent method or the increase-by-one method, or some com- 
bination of the two, is to be used to estimate the quotient. Then the 
next major problem to be solved in this field consists in determining 
the relative difficulty of the various stages in the estimation of the 
quotient. Such data would enable one to approximate the number 
of estimations that should be included in each of the classifications 
outlined in this study. If empirical experimentation indicates that 
the time required for a pupil to learn how to find the true quotient 
when the need for correction of the estimated figure is not evident 
is twice as great as the time required for him to learn the process 
when the need for correction is immediately evident, the practice 
exercises in textbooks can be adequately constructed to meet this 
difficulty. Current practice gives little, if any, consideration to this 
important factor. Throughout this study only the factor of estima- 
tion of the quotient was considered. 

The tables and graphs in this study show that variability is the 
chief characteristic of the practice exercises in long division offered 
in current textbooks. Certainly the ultimate objective of teaching 
long division is that the pupil shall be able to perform the operation 
accurately within a reasonable length of time. Since the objective 
is clear, experimental research should show the best means to 
achieve that objective. The writer can think of few “hard spots” in 
arithmetic which offer more promise to the research worker than 
long division. Until many needed researches are made in this field, 
current practice in the estimation of the quotient will probably con- 
tinue to be characterized by extreme variability. 





THE HANDWRITING LESSON AND THE 
“OTHER” SUBJECTS 


ETHELIND M. PHELPS 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


The teacher is often challenged with the question: “How can I 
get handwriting to carry over to the other subjects—spelling, arith- 
metic, language, and history?” May not the solution to the problem 
be found in the use of the spelling or arithmetic or language or his- 
tory lesson as subject matter for study and drill in the handwriting 
period? 

Of the total amount of writing done by a child, by far the greater 
part is done in school. The writing consists mainly in the content 
of the spelling, language, arithmetic, and history lessons in the form 
of dictated, copied, or test material. The spelling, language, and 
arithmetic will, then, be better written if the child uses this material 
for handwriting practice. ‘We learn to do by doing.” Consequently, 
the child learns to write his spelling lessons well by practicing the 
spelling words he is required to write; he learns to write the language 
lessons well by practicing the language work he is required to write. 
Dr. Thomas Briggs, of Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
rightly said that one of the aims of education is to teach children to 
do better those desirable things which they will do anyway. Thus, 
the child will write better that which he has to write anyway by 
practicing on those “anyway’s,”’ namely, spelling, arithmetic, lan- 
guage, etc. 

A program of activities in the teaching of handwriting should, 
therefore, be built around the subjects which necessitate written 
work. The child should practice on content subject matter in the 
handwriting drill period and thus become aware of the fact that he 
is practicing the written work of his spelling, arithmetic, language, 
and history lessons in order to learn to write better all the required 
subject matter. If this plan is carried out, the handwriting drill pe- 
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riod ought not to become an artificial activity—an activity carried 
on merely because it is scheduled on the program. 

The activities described in the following paragraphs have been 
used successfully by a training school in a teachers’ college in the 
efforts to get handwriting to carry over to the other subjects. 

1. The written work in language, spelling, history, and other con- 
tent subjects is used as the subject matter for study, criticism, and 
drill in the formal handwriting practice period. The handwriting 
difficulties exhibited by each child in the written work other than the 
handwriting practice work is criticized in red ink by the student 
teacher of the subject. Only the one or two most glaring writing 
errors are criticized, and these criticisms are the basis for practice 
in the handwriting lesson. Uneven alignment is indicated by a cross 
under those letters which extend above or below the base line. 
Uneven height of letters is indicated by a continuous horizontal line 
drawn across the top of the small or the tall letters. Abrupt or poorly 
finished ending strokes are indicated by completing the stroke with 
red ink. Consistently poor letter forms are circled in red ink. Some- 
times the error is indicated by writing the correct form beside the 
incorrect form. A good form found among many poor letters is also 
circled but marked “good.” Comments of a sentence or two are 
often written by the student teacher at the bottom of a pupil’s paper, 
praising a commendable piece of work, adding a word of encourage- 
ment, or asking the pupil questions about his work. 

2. The daily written work in the content subjects is marked not 
only for excellence in the particular subjects but also for the neatness 
of the written work and for the quality of writing. A rubber stamp, 
which reads as follows, is used for this purpose. 

Subject 


Neatness 
Writing 


The criticized papers are used for study and practice in the next 
handwriting period, are filed in a “handwriting pocket,” or are re- 
turned to the children either to be rewritten or to be taken home. 
A wall case consisting of five pockets attached to a large sheet of 
heavy paper—each pocket marked with one of the letters A, B, C, 
D, E—is tacked to the wall. In these pockets are deposited the 
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written papers from other subjects graded according to the quality 
of handwriting. 

3. The handwriting drill period is devoted to practice on the hand- 
writing difficulties exhibited by each child in his papers in the “‘regular”’ 
subjects. Consequently, individual and group work in handwriting is 
carried on. In criticizing a set of written papers, the student teacher 
often finds that a number of children in the class have made the 
same writing errors. Such children are grouped together, and a list 
of the children’s names in each of the groups is written on the black- 
board with an indication of the writing difficulty on which the group 
needs practice. Not more than three groups are formed, since expe- 
rience has shown that no more than this number can be handled ef- 
fectively. The student teacher discusses the writing difficulty with 
each group, the discussion usually consisting in the study of a model 
in the handwriting manual, a comparison of the model with the form 
on the pupils’ papers, demonstrations on the board of the correct 
form, criticisms of the form written on the board, and instructions 
to the group for their practice on paper. 

4. The marks in handwriting for each quarter are based not on 
the written work done in the handwriting drill period but on the 
quality of handwriting done in the written work in spelling, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, history, etc. 

5. Any child in Grades II-VI, inclusive, who attains the Ayres 
norm in speed and in quality for his grade in all his written work 
is excused from the formal handwriting drill period. A student teach- 
er submits to the supervisor the names of those pupils who in her 
opinion have attained the Ayres norm in quality in their written 
work in the content subjects. If, after looking over the written work 
of these children, the supervisor, student teacher, and critic teacher 
agree that the child has attained the standard, he is excused from 
the handwriting practice lessons and may spend the period in reading 
or in study. If at any time the pupil falls below his grade norm, he 
is required to resume practice. 

6. Commendable work in neatness, arrangement of work, or the 
form of a letter, or marked improvement in written work other than 
handwriting practice is given recognition by being exhibited on the 
bulletin board or wall. The work which is to be exhibited is selected 
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by the student teacher or by a committee of children. The papers 
exhibited are usually labeled with small descriptive signs, such as 
“Best work in r today,” “Most improvement today in alignment,” 
“Good for height of letters,” ‘““Neatest papers today.”’ When a paper 
which shows improvement in some particular writing problem is 
exhibited, a paper of an earlier date written by the same child is 
placed side by side with his latest “improved” paper. Such a plan 
exhibits the “before-practice” and the “‘after-practice” results and 
shows the child clearly and objectively his degree of improvement 
as the result of practice. 

7. Attainments and degrees of improvement in handwriting speed 
and quality are recorded every quarter in two types of booklets. 

A “temporary” booklet shows graphically by a chart and objec- 
tively by the child’s written specimens the speed and quality of his 
writing every nine weeks of the school year. The child’s specimens 
of writing are pasted to the lower half of a sheet of construction 
paper nine by twelve inches in size, and a graph showing his scores 
on speed and quality compared with the norm for his grade is pasted 
on the upper half of the construction sheet. This “temporary” book- 
let serves four specific purposes: (a) It shows the child graphically 
and objectively the progress he is making every nine weeks of the 
school year. (6) It shows the child his own progress compared with 
the progress of his classmates. (¢c) It shows the student teacher, 
critic teacher, and supervisor the effectiveness and success of the 
teaching done by each student teacher. (d) It shows the parents the 
progress the child has made during the school year. These booklets 
are given to the children at the end of the year. 

A second booklet, the “continuous” booklet, is constructed and 
arranged somewhat as is the “temporary” book, but the continuous 
booklet shows the speed and quality of writing graphically and ob- 
jectively at the time the child enters the second grade and subse- 
quently at the end of his second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth years 
of school. At the end of each school year these booklets are exhibited 
in the classrooms so that each child may see his own progress and the 
progress of his classmates from year to year. When the child leaves 
the training school at the end of his sixth year, he is given this book- 
let. He then has specimens of his writing from the time he first began 
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formal handwriting lessons to the completion of his elementary- 
school career. What fun the fifth- and sixth-grade children have when 
they look at their writing done in the second and the third grades! 

8. Fountain pens, being accepted today as practical writing in- 
struments, may be used by the children in all work for which ink is 
used. The child should learn to use in school the instrument which 
he will probably use outside the school. Consequently, beginning 
with the grade in which ink is first used, the children have the privi- 
lege of writing with fountain pens. 

g. Drill exercises, such as ‘“‘push-pull’s” and ovals, are eliminated 
from the drill work. Instead, practice on words, sentences, and 
paragraphs taken from the content subjects constitutes the material 
for the drill lesson. 

Of the foregoing activities, the four which have been the keystones 
in a program to develop in the child an appreciation of the value of 
the handwriting drill lesson are the following: (1) using the written 
work in spelling, language, arithmetic, geography, history, and other 
“regular” subjects for drill material in the formal handwriting pe- 
riod; (2) planning the handwriting lesson in terms of each child’s 
handwriting difficulties as evidenced in his written work in the con- 
tent subjects; (3) excusing children from the formal handwriting 
drill lessons when they attain in all their written work the speed 
and quality equal to the Ayres norms for their grade; and (4) allow- 
ing the use of fountain pens in all work requiring ink. Thus, the 
handwriting period becomes a means toward an end—good writ- 
ten work in the “other” subjects—because it is not the written 
work of the handwriting drill lesson which is stressed but the writ- 
ten work in those “other’’ subjects. 








Educational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A clarifying treatment of the guidance function.—In the course of its short 
history the guidance movement has suffered seriously from misunderstanding 
of its nature and scope. Some of its most enthusiastic promoters have voiced 
definitions which have obscured rather than elucidated; most commonly they 
have failed to differentiate the function of guidance from the whole task of 
education. Others have treated guidance so narrowly as to offer no adequate 
conception of the fundamental part it plays in achieving modern educational 
ideals. 

Clarification of the concept of guidance is a major contribution of a recent 
noteworthy volume? in that field. The authors state in the opening chapter: 

There are two main phases of the concept of guidance accepted for this book. These 
are (1) the distributive and (2) the adjustive phases. In discharging the former phase we 
aim to (1) distribute youth as effectively as possible to educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities... . In the second, we (2) help the individual to make the optimal adjustment to 
educational and vocational situations 

It is in the nature of the distributive phase of guidance to be concerned primarily with 
those activities of life in which differentiation is the rule The adjustive phase is, 
on the other hand, pertinent and necessary across all of life’s relationships. . . . without 
regard to the appropriateness of differentiation [pp. 15-16]. 


The entire comprehensive treatment reflects in both its content and organi- 
zation this definition of guidance. Following the introductory chapter, the book 
is divided into four parts: Part I, comprising six chapters devoted to principles 
and procedures in informing students about educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities; Part II, composed of five chapters describing principles and practices in 
gathering information from students and in measuring their abilities, interests, 
and character traits; Part III, two chapters pertaining to the counseling of 
individual students in typical situations involving distribution and adjustment; 
Part IV, seven chapters dealing with the organization of guidance service and 
the activities of deans, counselors, home-room advisers, and other guidance 
functionaries. 

The logical nature of this sequence of parts may be appreciated if one bears in mind 
that distributive and adjustive activities with the individual student (Part ITI) can 


t Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver, Guidance in Secondary Schools. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xii+640. $2.50. 
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hardly be begun until he has some information concerning opportunities and we have 
considerable information concerning him. Not until this full range of activities in an 
adequate program of guidance has been canvassed are we in a position to consider the 
kind of organization of guidance service required (Part IV) [p. 26]. 


In its type of content and treatment this volume is comparable to the previ- 
ous works of the senior author. The literature of the field has been canvassed 
with amazing thoroughness. Pertinent facts have been skilfully selected, or- 
ganized, and interpreted. Graphic representation has been employed extensive- 
ly but with discrimination. 

A salient feature of the content is the report of the authors’ extensive original 
and hitherto unpublished research into guidance practices based on surveys of 
336 high schools and 52 junior colleges. The facts revealed by these investiga- 
tions are skilfully woven into nearly every chapter. While they constitute a 
noteworthy contribution to the volume, they are not played up to overshadow 
the well-rounded treatment of any of the topics. 

The reader of this book must inevitably come to certain conclusions which 
vitally concern adequate performance of the guidance function and the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of modern secondary education. The insufficiency of 
viewing guidance and organizing it as ancillary to vocational education is made 
more transparent than heretofore. That guidance is not merely a service ren- 
dered to the pupil at critical moments but a thoroughly integrated and con- 
tinuous function of the progressive school, is made evident. That guidance is not 
just a counselor sitting in an office but an activity in which all school workers 
play a part, and therefore a task of which all should possess understanding, is 
made obvious. While there is little of specific reference to the elementary 
school, by implication it is plain that the essential broadening of the pupil’s 
horizon; the study of his capacities, interests, and limitations; and the adjust- 
ment of the individual to the life and the work of the school must begin with 
the kindergarten and go forward continuously. Since the book bears such val- 
uable contributions to a point of view in education, it should be widely read by 
teachers and administrators as well as by counselors, deans, and advisers. 

PERCIVAL W. Hutson 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Improvement of instruction in rural schools.—In recent years numerous books 
on various aspects of supervision have been published, most of them dealing 
with urban situations. They were written primarily for the generalist in urban 
supervision. Very little has been written dealing with the problem of improving 
instruction in rural communities, where the conditions faced by the rural super- 
visor are almost wholly different from those in cities. Rural teachers are usually 
poorly trained; the school year is short; one teacher must teach many classes 
covering several grades of work; the curriculum is often antiquated; school 
buildings are generally small, poorly equipped, and inadequately planned. In 
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some states effective supervisory organizations are being developed. On the 
other hand, in many states there is practically no supervision of instruction of 
any kind in the rural schools. In the book under review! these conditions are 
vividly presented, and concrete suggestions as to principles and methods of 
improvement are discussed. Both authors have drawn on their rich backgrounds 
of experience and their researches in rural supervision for a wealth of detail and 
illustration unusual in a book on supervision. 

The fifteen chapters in the book are divided into five parts. Part I, “The 
Problem of Rural-School Supervision,” deals concretely with the status of the 
rural school and types of rural supervisory organizations currently found. In 
the two chapters of Part I is presented in compact form a more complete factual 
picture of conditions in rural schools in the country as a whole than the reviewer 
has ever found in any book. The authors have presented the pertinent results 
of investigations by others as well as their original researches, some of which 
have not been previously published. These two chapters should be read by every 
administrator and teacher in the country because the deplorable conditions that 
are revealed should be in the consciousness of every citizen. 

Part II, “Prerequisites for Effective Rural-School Supervision,’ deals with 
the principles underlying the planning of supervision, the budgeting of the 
supervisor’s time, and suggested workable daily teaching schedules for small 
schools. In these chapters are presented some new data on current practices of 
rural supervisors. Illustrative programs of supervision which describe what to 
the authors appear to be desirable supervisory practices are included and eval- 
uated. Helpful suggestions are given which will aid the teacher to reorganize the 
work of the classes in such a way as to reduce the number of classes taught each 
day. Techniques of organizing the classwork into large teaching units are 
illustrated. The fine types of material here presented are definite evidence that 
teaching in rural schools can be raised to relatively high levels. 

In Part III, “‘Finding Facts as a Basis for Supervisory Procedure,’’ supervi- 
sory uses of tests and measurements and techniques of classroom visitation 
are described. The point is made that a supervisor who ordinarily cannot visit 
a teacher more than once or twice a semester must use other devices for collect- 
ing data as to current teaching practices. Some authorities maintain that each 
teaching situation is “unique” and must be dealt with accordingly. The claim 
is made that it is therefore impossible to organize comprehensive supervisory 
programs on a fact basis through assemibling data descriptive of current prac- 
tices in a number of schools. Anderson and Simpson take what seems to be a 
sounder position when they say: “After he [the supervisor] has visited a num- 
ber of classrooms, he will find that, in addition to meeting novel situations, he is 
meeting certain situations common to school after school Such prevailing 
difficulties, after conferences with teachers and after testing surveys, may well 


tC. J. Anderson and I. Jewell Simpson, The Supervision of Rural Schools. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xiv-+468. $2.50. 
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engage the attention of the entire teaching force of the county”’ (p.69). Teaching 
is such a variable activity that the difficulties revealed by a single short visit 
may be trifling compared with the major weaknesses not revealed at the time 
of the visit. The program of fact-finding as the basis for planning supervision 
described by the authors is heartily indorsed. Their recommendations are sum- 
marized in a statement of principles. Their point of view concerning the rela- 
tions between supervisors and teachers is well expressed in the statement: 
“The supervisory program should be an expression of the combined judgment of 
teachers, supervisors, and others concerning the known and felt ‘needs of the 
pupils and teachers of the rural schools” (p. 73). 

Part IV, “Promoting the Professional Growth of Teachers,’’ deals with indi- 
vidual conferences, group meetings, demonstration lessons, supervisory bulle- 
tins, the making of the course of study, and methods of rejuvenating the county 
institute. All these points are concretely illustrated with a wealth of material 
drawn from all parts of the country. 

Part V, “The Appraisal of Rural-School Supervision,” summarizes the ex- 
perimental evidence on the value of supervision and outlines needed research 
in the field. The authors believe that “the application of scientific techniques 
to rural supervision will do much to relieve it of its subjective and dogmatic 
character” (p. 456). 

This book serves admirably the needs of students of supervision in quest of a 
comprehensive view of current state and rural supervisory organization and 
practices. It is likewise a convenient source of reliable information as to instruc- 
tion in rural schools. The critical evaluation of data presented and the clean- 
cut summaries at the close of each chapter are valuable contributions. Because 
of the wealth of “‘tried-out’’ illustrative materials included, the volume should 
be invaluable to those interested in, and concerned with, the problem of improv- 
ing instruction in rural schools. Legislative action can be facilitated through 
a careful perusal of the evaluation by the authors of various state plans of rural 
supervision now in operation. The style of the book is direct, clear, and con- 
crete. Numerous photographic illustrations add to its attractiveness. The book 
is an outstanding contribution to the growing literature in the field of super- 
vision. 

LEo J. BRUECKNER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Tendencies in the training of special-class teachers During recent years so- 
ciety has recognized more and more clearly its obligation to educate and to 
train children who are mentally and physically handicapped, and in many sec- 
tions of the country definite provision has been made for them. The establish- 
ment of special classes for such children has created a demand for technically- 
trained teachers. In attempting to meet this need, state boards of education 
have made rulings relative to certification requirements, and teacher-training 
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institutions have developed special courses and curriculums. In the absence of 
clearly established guiding principles, regulations and curriculums have often 
been adopted which differ significantly. Such differences present opportunity 
for intensive productive investigation. A study by Schleier' summarizes and 
interprets current practices with respect to the training of special-class teachers 
and lays the foundation for further research in this field. 

The purpose of the study, in the words of the author, is fourfold: 

(x) To present a digest and an analysis of the laws. . . . pertaining to the education 
and training of mentally-handicapped and physically-handicapped children in the pub- 
lic schools; (2) to give the rulings of state boards of education relative to the preparation 
of teachers for such classes and to evaluate these rulings in the light of plans suggested 
by expert students of special education and by selected teachers in the field; (3) to 
make a survey of courses and curriculums now offered in the various institutions of 
higher learning for the preparation of teachers and supervisors of special classes; and 
(4) to propose a teacher-training program for teachers of mentally-handicapped and 
physically-handicapped children in the public schools [p. 1]. 

Following a brief introduction, the report of this study is divided into four 
chapters which are devoted in turn to the four purposes outlined in the preced- 
ing paragraph. 

The sources of data consulted include copies of state laws and rulings of the 
state boards of education with regard to the training of special-class teachers; 
current catalogues of various types of institutions which train teachers; the lit- 
erature in the field of special education; and information received from inter- 
views with authorities, supervisors, and teachers in different fields of special 
education. The data secured were analyzed carefully and classified under sig- 
nificant headings. The practices and trends revealed were examined, criticized; 
and evaluated in the light of the opinion of experts in the field of special educa- 
tion. On the basis of the findings and their critical interpretation, a tentative 
program for the preparation of special-class teachers in various fields is proposed. 

The study in general is very creditably done. Unusual thoroughness was 
exercised in securing reliable information. Great care was observed in the selec- 
tion of specific sources for study. Keen discrimination is evidenced in the analy- 
sis and classification of significant items of information. Good judgment is dis- 
played in the critical evaluation of current practices. The report presents, there- 
fore, an excellent summary and interpretation of present tendencies in the train- 
ing of special-class teachers. It should prove valuable to those interested in the 
training of prospective teachers in this field and to school officers who are 
charged with the responsibility of their selection and in-service training. 

The recommendations growing out of the study are forward-looking and con- 
structive. They take into account both significant trends in the field and the 
judgments of experts. In his effort to provide helpful recommendations, the 


t Louis M. Schleier, Problems in the Training of Certain Special-Class Teachers. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 475. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1931. Pp. viii+-138. $1.50. 
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investigator has doubtless been more explicit and positive at certain points than 
his data justify. It would have been very helpful if he had set forth controver- 
sial issues in the field more clearly and had outlined problems for additional 
study. Nevertheless, the report is very illuminating and helpful. 

Witt S. GRAY 


Problems of personality—So much that is purely speculative has been written 
on the subject of personality that one is inclined to approach Burnham’s volume 
of more than seven hundred pages with a certain amount of hesitancy. For- 
tunately, however, one finds that Burnham manages to keep out of the fields 
which have been “ballyhooed” by the so-called ‘‘mental hygienists” and at- 
tempts rather to develop a mental-hygiene program on the basis of the known 
facts about personality. For example, he does not discuss mental hygiene and 
marriage, mental hygiene and politics, and other such topics, which have be- 
come the vogue in popular publications dealing with mental hygiene. Instead, 
Burnham devotes eighteen well-written chapters to a discussion of problems of 
personality and their implication for mental hygiene. 

One is a bit disappointed in the “soft” language of the author. He speaks 
constantly of the wholesome personality until one begins to believe that it is 
something rare and begins to anticipate something new in the way of a defi- 
nition or interpretation. One soon finds, however, that the author is as hazy 
about the term “‘wholesome”’ as is the reader. The impression is gained that the 
author refers to wholesomeness as the integration of personality. What, then, 
is integration? That, one gleans from the book, is a harmonious relationship of 
the various factors of personality—factors which are “the result of both in- 
heritance and environment.” This explanation still leaves one in the dark. 

The author is modern in his language and in his treatment of the experimen- 
tal material which he cites. It is disappointing, therefore, to read the list of 
factors which he considers make up human personality. Among these factors he 
names attention, wisdom, psychophysical energy or will, and knowledge. He 
leaves the reader with the impression that, as a matter of diplomacy, he includes 
all factors in order not to offend their sponsors, whether psychologists or edu- 
cators. 

The material and references the author cites and discusses are sufficient to 
keep any student busy for a six-month course at least. As a textbook in prob- 
lems of personality or mental hygiene, this volume should satisfy the most 
exacting instructors. Unfortunately, there is little experimental material in the 
literature which one can read with satisfaction, Burnham offers a voluminous 
bibliography, not all of which is good. He cites many so-called “experiments on 
personality” which many scientists would consider of doubtful value. 

The German literature especially has attracted the author, and he spends 


t William H. Burnham, The Wholesome Personality: A Contribution to Mental 
Hygiene. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xxvi+714. $2.75. 
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page after page giving details of investigations by German psychologists. 
Many of these investigations are far below the standards developed in our 
own child-development institutions or have little relation to the problem of 
wholesome personality. Indeed, many of them show a rather naive attempt to 
investigate personality. On pages 11 and 12 the study by Zoepffel is cited. 
According to Burnham, Zoepffel (“Ein Versuch zur experimentellen Feststellung 
der Persénlichkeit im Sduglingsalter,” Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, III [1929], 
273-306) tested twenty babies in the first year of life. The stimuli were moving 
a gold watch back and forth, playing on the mouth harmonica, the sound of the 
human voice in praise or blame, pricking and stroking parts of the body, and the 
use of simple sweets and salts for taste stimuli. The responses were noted with 
respect to constancy, promptness, and liveliness in laughing and crying. The 
responses indicated individual differences. Some children were slow, phlegmatic, 
dull; others were quick and amiable and responded with distinct pleasure. 
Burnham says of Zoepffel’s paper, which was published in 1929: “This investi- 
gation has great importance as a pioneer study and illustrates a method that 
can be used in definitely determining personality differences in young children” 
(p. 11). Burnham’s comment leads us to believe that he is unfamiliar with the 
maturer work published before Zoepffel’s experiment. Had the author been less 
eager to quote as many investigators as he could find and had he attempted 
to cover fewer topics, this book most likely would have been much more relia- 
ble than his previous work, The Normal Mind. 

In his attempt to be judicious, the author dissipates his arguments. He ap- 
parently is much taken by Spearman’s division of intelligence factors and states 
that this division into a general factor and specific factor also holds for per- 
sonality. 

The abundance of material contained in the book is perhaps a drawback rath- 
er than an aid. It makes possible the many repetitions and the frequent lapses 
in sequence which occur. Nevertheless, the author has a great deal of new ma- 
terial which should be of help to the serious student of personality. 

The reviewer wonders why an author writing a book on personality or men- 
tal hygiene feels that it is his duty to moralize. Authors writing on these sub- 
jects frequently begin to be sort of missionaries, taking upon themselves the 
duty of projecting their sociological theories onto their readers. Burnham, for 
example, spends thirteen pages (pp. 502-15) in discussing the problems of 
automobile fatalities, the relation between automobile accidents and concepts 
of patriotism, the difference between the number of Americans killed during the 
World War and the number killed during one year by automobiles. During this 
discussion a paragraph is thrown in about the bad effects of unpreparedness 
during the World War with the implication that, if we had been prepared, the 
number of fatalities would have been reduced. The moral seems to be: “Use 
mental hygiene.”’ There is no denying that reckless drivers are in need of mental 
hygiene, but such discussions are nonsense. The material in this discussion, 
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while carried out effectively, belongs properly in the pages of propaganda of 
some patriotic society. 

By far the best chapters are those concerned with adolescence and with the 
genetic point of view. The material is well presented and in fair sequence, but 
again the author has written too much; that is, he attempts to discuss too many 
problems with the result that many are presented in a sketchy manner. 

As a reference book, this volume is excellent. As a textbook, it is too sketchy 
in many places and too burdensome with details in others. 

MANDEL SHERMAN 


Pupil adjustment in a progressive school.—How a well-organized, intelligently- 
administered, and adequately-staffed school deals with the problems of pupil 
adjustment is presented in the first of a new series of Horace Mann School 
Studies in Education.t The book is an excellent introduction to the series, the 
purpose of which is “to present such developments and applications of ‘sound 
educational theory’ as have been achieved in the school, which, in the opinion 
of the editorial board, can be adapted to public-school education” (p. v). The 
first study presents a brief statement of the philosophy and principles which 
underlie the activities of the Horace Mann School in attempting to bring about 
the adjustment of each child. Such problems are discussed as the classification 
of pupils, the adjustment of individual differences, the integration of interests 
and activities of the school staff for constructive effort toward pupil adjustment, 
individual pupil records and reports, and the school’s responsibility for superior 
children. 

The book is not a general treatise on child adjustment. It deals with the 
theory and practice of one progressive school. The practicability of good theory 


is made evident throughout. 
HERMAN G. RICHEY 


A textbook on educational measurement for the kindergarten and the first six 
grades.—The procession of books on educational measurements appearing dur- 
ing the past ten years has been a result of the rapid production of educational 
tests and the desire of instructors giving courses in this field for a treatment re- 
stricted to a limited section of our educational system. The second reason is 
given for the publication of a book? the scope of which is confined to the kinder- 
garten and the first six grades. Following four relatively brief introductory 
chapters and approximately one hundred pages devoted to intelligence tests, a 
chapter is devoted to each of the following subject-matter fields: reading, 

t Cecile White Flemming, Pupil Adjustment in the Modern School. Horace Mann 
School Studies in Education (New Series). New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. Pp. xii+94. 

2L. W. Webb and Anna Markt Shotwell, Standard Tests in the Elementary School: 
Nursery School to Sixth Grade. New York: Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1932. 
Pp. xiv+532. $2.75. 
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arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, language, English composition, geography, 
history and civics, music, and art education. The textbook ends with a chapter 
on general-achievement tests and a chapter on non-standard classroom tests. 

The general plan of the chapters devoted to achievement tests is the same. 
After a brief introduction devoted primarily to comments on the objectives of 
the school subject, a limited number of tests are described. These descriptions 
are followed by a brief discussion.of the uses of achievement tests in the field. 
Each chapter closes with a brief list of references and a selected list of available 
tests. 

The evaluation of a textbook depends on the criteria by which it is judged. 
The volume by Webb and Shotwell is primarily a compilation of descriptions of 
certain tests. In most cases illustrations of the test exercises are given. Fre- 
quently the directions for administering the tests are produced. Occasionally 
norms are given, but there is almost no information concerning the validity or 
the reliability of the instruments. Although the reviewer recognizes that an 
elementary, descriptive treatment of educational tests suitable for use in the 
first six grades will doubtless be welcomed by some instructors in teacher-train- 
ing institutions, he believes that, even in a first course of educational measure- 
ments designed for teachers in the elementary school, there should be a definite 
attempt to acquaint the student with the principles of measurement and to 
stimulate him to build up in his own mind criteria which will serve as a basis for 
the wise selection of tests for use and for intelligent interpretation of the meas- 
ures obtained. When judged with reference to such criteria, this book cannot 
be rated particularly high. It is to the credit of the authors that they frankly 
state that the book was not written for the technical expert but for the orienta- 
tion of the beginner in the field of measurement. The reviewer, however, would 
maintain that the beginner is not adequately oriented until he understands the 
limitations of the measurement process and realizes the significance of these 
limitations in the various fields of achievement. For example, it has been shown 
by Willing that language tests of the proofreading type do not yield valid diag- 
noses of language errors. If a prospective teacher is told about language tests 
without any reference to this significant limitation, his knowledge about this 
group of measuring instruments will be decidedly incomplete and essentially 


erroneous. 
WALTER S. MONROE 
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University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. VII, No. 4. Iowa City, Iowa: 
University of Iowa, 1932. Pp. 128. $1.00. 

NELSON, M. J. Nelson’s High School English Test for Use in Junior and Senior 
High Schools, Forms A and B. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $0.12. 

NELson, M. J. The Nelson Silent Reading Test for Grades 3-8, Forms A and 
B. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $0.12. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 20, 1931—Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1928-1930: Vol. II, Chap. III, Statistics of City School Systems, 1929- 


1930. 
Bulletin No. 1, 1932—Educational Directory, 1932: Part III, Educational 
Associations, Boards and Foundations, Research Directors, and Educa- 
tional Periodicals. 
Bulletin No 2, 1932—The History of the Municipal University in the United 


States by R. H. Eckelberry. 

Bulletin No. 5, 1932—Education in Belgium by James F. Abel. 

Bulletin No. 6, 1932—The County Superintendent in the United States by 
Julian E. Butterworth. 

Bulletin No. 7, 1932—The Legal Status of the County Superintendent by 
N. William Newsom. 

Bulletin No. 8, 1932—Safety Education: Helps for Schools in Constructing 
a Course of Study, by Florence C. Fox. 

Bulletin No. 10, 1932—Physical Education and Health Education as a Part 
of All General Teacher-training Curricula by Marie M. Ready. 

Bulletin No. 13, 1932—Record of Current Educational Publications, January- 
March, 1932. 

Pamphlet No. 29 (1932)—Official Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees Granted 
in France by James F. Abel. 

Pamphlet No. 30 (1932)—State Legislation Relating to Kindergartens in 
Effect 1931 by Mary Dabney Davis and Ward W. Keesecker. 

Pamphlet No. 31 (1932)—Faculty Inbreeding in Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities by John H. McNeely. 

RUSSELL, JOHN Date. Efficiency in College Management. Bulletin of the School 
of Education, Indiana University, Vol. VII, No. 6. Bloomington, Indiana: 
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Bureau of Codperative Research, Indiana University School of Education. 
Pp. 144. $0.50. 

SmirH, Henry Lester, and O’DELL, Epcar Atvin. Bibliography of School 
Surveys and of References on School Surveys. Bulletin of the School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 and 2. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Bureau of Codperative Research, Indiana University School of Education, 
1932. Pp. 212. $0.75. 

Suggested Course of Study in Reading and Literature for Elementary Schools. 
State Department of Education Bulletin, No. 13, Part II. Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia: State Department of Education, 1932. Pp. viii++120. 

Suggested Course of Study in Science for Elementary Schools. State Department 
of Education Bulletin, No. 13, Part I. Sacramento, California: State De- 
partment of Education, 1932. Pp. viii+go. 

Supervised Farm Practice Planning: Procedures in Formulating and Planning 
Long-Time Programs of Farm Practice for Students of Vocational Agricul- 
ture. Agricultural Series No. 41, Bulletin No. 163. Washington: Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 1932. Pp. viii+88. $0.10. 

Tests of Personality and Character. Review of Educational Research, Vol. II, 
No. 3. Washington: American Educational Research Association of the 
National Education Association, 1932. Pp. 183-270. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


McCioy, CHartes Harotp. The Measurement of Athletic Power: Some 


Achievement Standards in Track and Field Athletic Events for Boys from 
Ten to Twenty Years of Age. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1932. 
Pp. xiv+178. $3.00. 











